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For the U.L.C.A.’s Fiscal Year 


Treasurer E. CLARENCE MILLER Reports Receipts on 
Apportionment for Benevolent Objectives 


JULY 1, 1942 TO JUNE 30, 1943 


Apportionment Amount Paid 
Ministerium of Pennsylvania | ........c:ccc eee $ 391,002 $ 241,957.23 
Mew ‘Wark. Synod i. snes cites sicre cena 281,351 121,652.98 
North Carolina Synod iic.2.ciccccccssosses.tonesersseses 57,366 31,921.82 
Wary lard: Sy cscccercasseccsgncesbeysstttyacteeenyas oie 86,074 82,252.63 
South ‘Carolina’ Symodeieiiac ee eee cea 42,962 23,750.00 
Central Pennsylvania Synod .0.......ccccceeeeees 305,345 283,393.44 
Virginia Synod ie ecaiga canaries: 34,904 19,620.43 
Ohio  Syndd. ck cdi err ieee 135,072 120,019.29 
Pittsburgh Synod seve co cee ect yeaioea cs 151,383 94,108.45 
Tndltana Synod ics ese re sc care aes ated 34,355 25,209.47 
Tilintois: Synod sie ae eae ose sens 86,990 47,500.00 
Texas Synod sched ccs ence 10,204 4,594.97 
Mississippi Synod ooo... cece cseeseeserseeeeseeees 661 840.95 
Towa ‘Synod cc iiaccic crs rteease as eee ners 23,894 16,300.00 
Michican, Sy tod a0 cere aeaaese 13,360 12,603.50 
Georgia-Alabama Synod. .........0....cccsceeseseeeeeeee 8,109 8,488.41 
Ganada Sytiod ck ie runes see etnseee 42,495 6,764.54 
Karisas Synod 2iuiicacuavaiene womans aad 16,123 10,300.00 
Nebraska Synod a csc tiven.20e say sscsore-seeeeeoseasesbetees 30,271 12,577.49 
Wartburg Synod i 2iteecte eeva siege arcu eetace tae: 34,718 8,144.00 
Midwekt SGym0d. jig cspeaitesacescintansertsiey raters 27,614 3,497.64 
Galifornia Synod 0/0600... ior unvmaeagee 12,969 14,405.24 
Rocky Mountain Synod. sij-.ci.ccstccecsassnes thes: 4,941 3,716.04 
Northwest Synod. sice ont Set testis ee eageg 91,922 55,154.16 
Manitoba Synod ses: Nesees Aisa vases nee toracys see 18,936 4,649.55 
Pacific Synod .......... GROTH So ee 6,109 7,237.99 
NGvai Scotia mynd s:siareaer ties ener 5,716 1,545.54 
West Virginia Synod ijccss ie es 9,068 7,379.89 
Slovak+Zion (Synod .\..cauiiviineey<seceee 18,153 1,522.41 
Florida Synodatsiescicticcngietern ee ere: 3,004 3,971.18 
Kentucky-Tennessee Synod wiiccceccccesescceseeeeneete 10,604 9,401.14 
Teelaridie Synoderc ak coi eo eee 3,825 1,000.00 
Lutheran Mis. Con. of Puerto Rico ........:......+ 250.00 
Miscellan@ous: iii.sgigviiw accor atecsas eg eater (SSB 

$2,000,000 $1,286,145.70 


If the spiritual life of the church can be measured by the support given 
to its missionary and benevolent activities by its members, then there should 
be great rejoicing in the U. L. C. A., for the report of the treasurer is “the 
best ever.’ 

Following two years in which gains of $69,273.45 and $59,505.70 were 
made in apportionment receipts, the additional gain in the year just past 
amounted to $124,814.37. 

Added to this, the U. L. C. A. contributed, up to June 30, $292,199.51 
toward the World Action fund, which is only a part of the total forthcoming 
before Christmas toward the $1,000,000 asked this year of 1943 from all 
Lutherans. This spells love for our boys and girls in the service of their 
country, devotion to foreign missions, and the same great spirit of patriot- 
ism which has been characteristic of our people since pre-revolutionary 
days. [See page 16 for amount August 10. Ep.] 

With equal pride, we call attention to the four synods which have met 
their apportionment in full, the largest number in our history as far as can 
be remembered. 

Let us rejoice and be glad, and look for even greater indications of our 
faithfulness. EK. Cuarence Minuer, Treasurer. 
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THE CHURCH 


INTHE nEWs..-..--- & G Elson Kuff 


Wants to help pick preachers 


Metuopist church members should 
share in the selection of ministers 
for their churches, Josephus Daniels 
informed the church-wide Methodist 
Pastors’ Conference held recently at 
Lake Junaluska, North Carolina. 

Josephus Daniels, former Secre- 
tary of the U. S. Navy and Ambas- 
sador to Mexico, is a prominent 
Methodist layman. Methodist pas- 
tors are usually given their parish 
assignments by their bishops, rather 
than by vote of 
congregations con- 
cerned. 

“The preacher 
is made for the 
pew, not the pew 
for the preacher,” 
stated Mr. Daniels 
to the conference. 
“The pew ought to have a larger 
part in framing the doctrine, the 
policy, and all activities of the 
church. In the Methodist Church 
they ought to have a voice in the 
assignment of the preachers who are 
to minister to the churches.” 

Laymen want “the simple gospel,” 
says Mr. Daniels. They go to church 
for spiritual strength, guidance in 
time of peril, and abiding peace. 
“They tire of essays, discussions on 
economics, solutions of political 
problems.” 


Presbyterian clergy shortage 


Tue Presbyterian Church is bury- 
ing seventy more clergymen each 
year than it is ordaining. War con- 
ditions have caused a great reduc- 
tion in the number of young men 
studying for the ministry. 

A program of enlistment of young 
people for full-time church service 
is outlined by John Oliver Nelson, 
who is director of the program. Vo- 
cational choice among young people 
has been almost completely sec- 
ularized, he says. A new interpre- 
tation of the “Christian concept of 
vocations in any field of work” is 
needed. 

In almost all of the 275 presby- 
teries of the Presbyterian Church, 
U.S. A., enlistment committees have 
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been appointed to select capable 
young people and urge them to plan 
for life service. 


Norwegian prisoners busy 

Ministry to fellow-prisoners in 
the Grini concentration camp out- 
side Oslo is keeping busy two of the 
interned leaders of Norway’s Pro- 


visional Church Council, Prof. Ole 


Christian Hallesby and Vicar Lud- 
wig Hope, reports Religious News 
Service. 

Since no chaplain is provided at 
the camp, and possession of Bibles 
or prayer books is prohibited by 
Nazi authorities, the two churchmen 
find themselves in constant demand 
by fellow-prisoners seeking spiritual 
aid. 

“T have never had.a more gratify- 
ing task, and I have never experi- 
enced greater appreciation than I 
fnd among my fellow-prisoners 
here,” said Dr. Hallesby to a rela- 
tive who visited him recently. 


German churches suffer 


Bomsinc attacks on western and 
northern Germany have destroyed 
many churches and dispersed many 
congregations, according to a state- 
ment of the Council for Spiritual 
Affairs of the German Evangelical 
Church. 

The report, received by wireless 
from Lisbon, states that “there are 
cities in which only a few churches, 
parish houses, and other church 
buildings remain in existence. Serv- 
ices can only be continued with the 
greatest difficulty and to a very small 
extent. The religious education of 
youth is largely interrupted.” 

The Council requested that church 
people pray for the suffering con- 
gregations. “We ask the authorities 
of the Church, pastors and congre- 
gations, to remember the congrega- 
tions which have suffered so greatly 
from the terrible effect of aerial war 
and to pray that you may make 
Christ’s word of grace and peace ef- 
fective in the hearts of those who go 
through the terrors of death or who 
are in sorrow because of the sudden 
loss of their close relatives or their 


property and their homes, in order 
that He may make Himself to those 
men as the one real gift which makes 
us rich in all our poverty.” 


Hungarian council 

Leavers of the Lutheran and Re- 
formed churches in Hungary have 
formed a Hungarian Ecumenical 
Council under the joint presidency 
of Baron Albert Radvasszky, general 
superintendent of the Lutheran 
Church, and Bishop Laszlo Ravasz 
of the Reformed Church. 

The report (received from Lisbon 
by Religious News Service) states 
the purpose of the council is to “pro- 
mote ecumenical thought and to es- 
tablish closer relations with other 
Christian churches through the 
World Council of Churches.” 


Cartoon series on the Bible 

A LITTLE competition for Super- 
man is coming soon. A series of car- 
toon strips on the life of Paul is the 
first large-scale venture in this field 
by the American churches. The 
series, prepared by W. T. Person, 
script writer, and Kreigh Collins, 
artist, will be syndicated in youth 
publications. of various churches. 
The series will begin in Quest, 
U. L. C. weekly paper for young 
people, beginning October 3. 

Perhaps this venture in the allur- 
ing technique of the comic strip will 
do something to stop the decline in 
circulation which the youth mag- 
azines of most of the churches have 
suffered during the last decade. Once 
flourishing, these story papers for 
children and young people have 
been gradually eclipsed by the pop- 
ularity of comic books and other sec- 
ular productions. 

At a recent meeting of the board 
of editors of Reformed Church pub- 
lications, the declining circulation 


problem was considered. It was de- _ 


cided to merge the intermediate 
paper, Venture, with’ the junior pa- 
per, Treasure. The new weekly mag- 
azine will be called Comrades. The 
children’s paper, Friends, will con- . 
tinue, and the young people’s paper, © 
Youth, will become a biweekly. 
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IN THE WORLDS EYE 


Attention is being called to our 
armed forces as being as “typically 
American an organization as ever 
fought under the American flag.” A 
cross-section of the armies in Tunisia 
and Sicily and the Pacific area re- 
veals that men from every walk of 
life and grade of culture may be 
found in the ranks. Especially in- 
teresting is it to learn what a gen- 
erous proportion of “real Amer- 
icans” (Indians) may be found in 
the ranks. For instance, the Fourth 
Division of the Seventh Army, com- 
manded by General Patton, contains 
at least 1,500 Indians, coming from 
twenty-eight different tribes. These 
have been giving specially good ac- 
count of themselves, being partic- 
ularly skilful in infiltration tactics 
and as expert scouts. Before sailing 
from here to North Africa they are 


iy reported to have held war dances 


around their campfires at Camp Pat- 
rick Henry. On their last night on 
shore here—their native costumes 
having been returned to tribal care 
—they gave their final dances in uni- 
form, with improvised drums and 
rattles. One tribe is reported to have 
sent every one of its able-bodied 
men into the service. 


A Cluster of items from Nazi 
sources indicates some growing dif- 
ficulties of the Reich. (1) The for- 
mer slogans intended to influence 
women—“The German woman does 
not smoke,” and “the German wo- 
man does not make up”—have re- 
cently been supplanted (presumably 
because of Russian and Tunisian 
losses) by, “The German woman 
does not cry.” (2) The Reich has 
found its ten-year financing of 
newlyweds and new-born babies 
rather costly—1,127,300,000 Reichs- 
marks given to about 2,000,000 
‘couples. Because of discounts al- 
lowed for babies, nearly half of this 
amount has been written off the 
ledger. (3) Nevertheless, the rate of 
population increase has fallen dis- 
turbingly; doubtless because of war 
casualties and undernourishment. 
To avoid the depressing effect of 
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such an acknowledgment, Goebbel’s 
Propaganda Department has counted 
the vital statistics of the occupied 
countries into their own records to 
pep up the reports to their own pub- 
lic. (4) Labor regulations for wo- 
men have grown much stricter, with 
longer hours and heavier work. 
Children under fourteen must also 
work an eight-hour day; those above 
fourteen must work ten hours. (5) 
The German debt has increased six- 
fold during the war, and is now 
200,000,000,000 marks. (6) Today 
the German radio is no longer plug- 
ging in, “We Are Sailing Against 
England”; instead, “Die Wacht Am 
Rhein,” fills the German air. 


Chances at present are bright that 
the 10,000,000 limit for our armed 
forces will permanently supplant the 
15,000,000 estimate of last year. The 
present reasons rest upon the quick 
successes in the Tunisian and island 
campaigns of the Mediterranean 
area with unexpectedly light losses; 
the similar speeding up in the Pacific 
area with a like fortune in casual- 
ties; the imminent breakdown of 
Italy as an enemy; the probable 
withdrawal, as a consequence, from 
the Axis forces of the unenthusiastic 
Balkan satellites; and the likely en- 
trance soon of Turkey on the United 
Nations’ side; the certain co-opera- 
tion of the conquered people as their 
lands begin to be evacuated. More- 
over, the liberated French Army 
(300,000 to 500,000) at present being 
fully equipped by the Allies, will 
furnish the spearhead for the recon- 
quest of its own land; the Indian 
troops—now said to number two 
million—will chiefly man the drive 
on Burma, and the Chinese troops, 
properly armed by us, will lead the 
way to Tokyo from the west. Our 
man power will be more valuable in 
the larger production of the muni- 
tions of war to arm our Allies. 


Here Is another change that may 
make its way into general use after 
the post-war doing away with pri- 
orities. Protestant chaplains who 
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use individual communion cups have 
been having trouble in field services 
because the usual glass cups have 
easily and frequently broken in the 
necessary army movements, and re- 
placements were slow and difficult. 
The War Department is now fur- 
nishing little paper cups—a desir- 
able change in many ways. For those 
chaplains who use the single cup, 
the Navy has instituted a metal chal- 
ice with a partition which allows 
wafers to be held in one side of the 
cup and wine in the other. 


The Doubtful value of a pay raise 
had a recent bothersome illustration 
for the commercial printers of New 
York City. The War Labor Board 
raised their wages from $58.40 to 
$60.40 per week. That put them in 
a higher bracket for the withholding 
tax, which took $2 per week more 
from their pay envelopes; so they 
were back where they started. But 
the new wage increased their pen- 
sion tax two cents and their union, 
dues ten cents, leaving them worse 
off by twelve cents weekly. The 
rule, of course, holds for all increases 
to wage earners. There seems to be 
no way of getting ahead of the tax 
collector. 


By the Way: Belgian workers re- 
turning home state that ten hours of 
work in Berlin factories now pro- 
duce less than used to be turned out 
in three or four hours. .. . French 
railmen have. been instructed by 
Free French and British broadcast 
to be ready to destroy their loco- 
motives and disorganize the whole 
system when the zero hour of in- 
vasion is announced to them. . 
Tuskegee Institute has just pre- 
sented the collected papers of its 
founder, Booker T. Washington, to 
the Library of Congress. It includes 
180,000 pieces of manuscript... . The 
cutting off of Sicily has deprived 
the Reich of its main supply of citrus 
fruits. The loss is serious, for this 
traffic was depended on to supply 
Germany with the scurvy-prevent- 
ing vitamin C. 


Pastors Have Written Us 


Secretary ARTHUR P. BLACK Passes on Correspondence 


Concerning Stewardship 


WE BEGIN our annual series of Every Member Visitation articles in 
THE LUTHERAN for 1943 with eight quoted paragraphs from eight U. L. C. A. 
pastors, representing five of our synods. 

We believe the average reader of THz LUTHERAN will be more inter- 
ested in knowing what these pastors think about the Every Member Visita- 
tion, the experience some of them have had with it, and their methods of 
procedure, than in anything the editor of THs LutHeran or the secretary 
of the Laymen’s Movement might write. 


A BRIEF GLANCE BACKWARD 


Those who have followed our 
EMV articles through the years 
know this is no new belief on our 
part. Last year we introduced a new 
feature in the presentation of two 
articles by a guest writer, our friend 
of long standing, Mr. Otto Leonard- 
son, Director of Stewardship and 
Finance for the Augustana Synod 
(August 19 and August 26, in case 
you would like to refer to them); 
following up with the inspiring 
stories of Grace Church, Lincoln, 
Nebraska, September 2; and First 
Church, Mansfield, Ohio, September 
9. These were in reality the stories 
of two pastors who have all kinds of 
ability and initiative and are tireless 
workers the year ’round as well as 
during the EMV period, Leland H. 
Lesher, D.D., and Grover E. Swoyer, 
D.D. 

August 13-September 10, 1941, 
Tue LUTHERAN carried a series of 
five EMV articles, three of which 
explained the EMV program of Alvin 
EK. Bell, D.D., Toledo, Ohio; Pastor 
Donald N. Jensen, Grand Forks, 
N. D.; and Pastor George R. Whitte- 
car, Tulsa, Okla., now president of 
the Kansas Synod. 

These two sets of articles for 1941 
and 1942 contain invaluable aids for 
any pastor and church councilman 
looking for methods of procedure 
that work. They can be. found in 
almost any Lutheran library: their 
re-reading will be profitable. 


FIRST TIMERS WRITE 


® “This is my first charge,’ writes a 
young pastor from the Pittsburgh 
Synod, “and I would like to ‘put over’ 
an Every Member Visitation this fall. 
My congregation, as far as I can dis- 
cover, has never had such a Visitation. 
I would appreciate all the information, 
materials, and helps you can give me 
from your Laymen’s Movement office.” 
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@ Another from the Ohio Synod 
writes: “The time is fast approaching 
for the Every Member Visitation, and 
I would like to be prepared when that 
time comes. This is my first parish. I 
would appreciate receiving suitable lit- 
erature for distribution. We use the 
Duplex Envelopes supplied by our 
Publication House, and plan to use the 
covenant cards sponsored by the Lay- 
men’s Movement.” 


@A layman in a South Carolina 
Synod congregation temporarily with- 
out. a pastor sent this heartening mes- 
sage to our office: “It is getting to the 
time of year for the Every Member 
Visitation. We usually had four talks 
along that line—three to five minutes 
each—at the four Sunday morning 
services preceding the Visitation. I am 
asking that if you have literature on 
this line you will send it to me instead 
of the pastor, as we do not have one 
just now. We want to put our Visita- 
tion across as we always have done. 
Since we have been doing this we have 
had money in both local and benev- 
olence treasuries at all times. We hope 
to have a pastor soon, and do not want 
to fall down on our Visitation in the 
meantime.” 


FROM FARTHEST NORTH 


@ From far away Juneau, Alaska, 
Pacific Synod, came a letter from Pas- 
tor G. Herbert Hillerman last March 
which may carry a hint as to method 
of procedure for some of our pastors 
here in the States: “We used your lit- 
erature at a congregational dinner 
meeting, together with a study of the 
congregational budget, by items—some- 
thing that had not been formerly done. 
We secured more than fifty per cent of 
our pledges that night, and many were 
increased over the former year’s pledge. 
This plan gave us two decided advan- 
tages this year: (1) It gave us a chance 
to explain the budget to the general 
membership in a way that our average 
councilman or Visitor, would not bother 
to attempt; (2) It conserved our man- 
power otherwise needed to carry out 
the Visitation. Because of the latter 


reason we shall probably use some such 
system for the duration. We think your 
literature is a big assistance in the 
presentation of our work.” . 


AN UNHAPPY SITUATION 


@ A New York Synod pastor of one 
of our New Jersey congregations sends 
in this brief but significant letter: “I 
am trying to sell my church council the 
idea of conducting their first Every 
Member Visitation this fall. To that 
end I shall appreciate any information 
you may have for pastors undertaking 
such a task.” 


@ At least one Pittsburgh Synod 
pastor has a backward-looking church 
council. He writes: “I am asking for 
help with the problem of organizing an 
Every Member Visitation. There has 
been no such Visitation in this congre- 
gation for several years. Frankly, I am 
faced with the fact that my church 
council does not care to co-operate with 
such a movement. Our benevolence is 
well taken care of. Our chief problem 
is getting the congregation to bring up 
current expense giving in proportion to 
the increased cost of living. Suggestions 
on the organization and instruction of 
a Visitation Committee will be appre- 
ciated.” 


@ Here is another Ohio Synod pas- 
tor who “talks out loud” on the sub- 
ject of giving: “Please send me 250 
covenant cards and other Every Mem- 
ber Visitation literature. I feel that our 
people should increase their pledges 
because many of them are receiving 
twice as large incomes as'they received 
a year ago. Also, we have quite a num- 
ber of young men and women who! 
were unemployed a year ago, but who 
today receive good incomes. -These 
young people have given nothing to the. 
church in the past. Our problem is to 
get them to give in proportion to their 
incomes, and to persuade the regular 
givers to increase their pledges. Sug- 
gestions as well as literature will be 
appreciated.” 


EARLY PLANNING 


@ A young Ohio Synod pastor who 
is making a grand success in his first 
pastorate writes: “We plan for our 
Every Member Visitation at our August 
and September meetings of the church 
council. Our income and interest have 
been so splendid this year that we plan 
to carry out much the same program 
as last year, with dinner meetings for — 
the membership at which time pledges 
will be received. To bear eut your firm 
belief that benevolence giving does not — 
hamper current giving, let me say that 
last year—for the first time in many 
years—this congregation paid its ap- 
portionment in full, and there was also 
a balance in the current fund. So far 
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this year our benevolence payments 
are up to date, and already we have 
laid aside in a savings account over 
$1,000 surplus from current receipts. To 
my mind there is no other way to re- 
ceive God’s blessing for ourselves than 
first of all to consider His program out- 
side and beyond the local congrega- 
tion.” 


The first two quoted paragraphs 
are typical EMV communications 
from young pastors serving their 


Will Rejoice at Reports 


IT 1s common, legal procedure for 
corporations to meet periodically 
that boards of directors may give an 
accounting to stockholders. The 
Women’s Missionary Society of the 
United Lutheran Church in Amer- 
ica is incorporated in the state of 
Pennsylvania. Its officers and ex- 
ecutive board are elected by the 
convention, made up of one delegate 
for every 400 members of its con- 
stituency and the official roster of 
officers, board and committee mem- 
bers and staff. This official group for 
the coming triennial convention in 
the Hotel Roanoke, Roanoke, Va., 
will number 214. On October 2 the 
Convention will begin its business 
sessions and will continue through 
October 5. 

This twelfth convention of the So- 
_ ciety will take special note of the 
twenty-fifth anniversary of the 
United Lutheran Church and of the 
Women’s Missionary Society. 


CONGRESS 


Meeting simultaneously with the 
Convention Saturday and Sunday, 
and in some of the hours in merged 
sessions with it, will be the Congress, 
made up of interested members of 
the Society who are not voting dele- 
gates and who generally cannot get 
to weekday meetings. In this group 
are professional and business wo- 
men who take advantage of congress 
meetings in their own communities 
and in connection with the general 
convention. 


CONVENTION-CONGRESS 
PROGRAM 


Beginning Saturday morning, the 
Convention and Congress will meet 
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first charge. .. . The third showing 
how laymen go ahead in the absence 
of a pastor illustrates what happens 
when laymen have had proper train- 
ing. . . . The fourth, seventh and 


eighth give valuable hints as to 


methods of procedure. ... The fifth 
and sixth bring the church council 
into the picture in an unfavorable 
light. 

(Second article next week) 


Three Years of Achievement 


Women's Missionary Society's Congress and Convention 


together to hear the message of the 
president, Mrs. O. A. Sardeson, and 
to meet the missionary personnel 
from home and abroad. These mis- 
sionary guests will be presented by 
Dr. George Drach, Administrative 


Mrs. Charles W. Baker, : 


Chairman of the Program Committee 


Secretary of the Board of Foreign 
Missions and a member of the Con- 
gress. 

The Congress will then go into 
study groups on special interest 


‘areas. These subjects have already 


been presented to local societies, 
and replies on topics and questions 
have been sent to the promotional 
office. The pamphlet, “You Can Do 
Something About It,” is already fa- 
miliar to many of our members with 
its four subjects for thought— 
Finding Strength for Personal Living 
Your Church and Priorities 
Answering Needs at Your Doorstep 
Leavening a World Order of Life 
The Convention at this time will 
hear the reports of its officers and 
Executive Board and will begin elec- 
tions. In the late afternoon and eve- 


shows results. 


ning and on Sunday the two groups 
will meet together. 


AMONG THE SPEAKERS 


‘The Saturday evening address will 
be given by Dr. Ruth I. Seabury,, 
missionary educator, who is widely 
known in this country and among 
churches in the Orient. On Sunday, 
Dr. N. M. Ylvisaker, Director of the 
Service Commission of the National 
Lutheran Council, will be heard at 
one session, and Dr. Paul E. Scherer 
at another. Dr. F. H. Knubel, pres- 
ident of our Church for twenty-five 
years, will most appropriately bring 
his message at the Convention din- 
ner on Monday evening. 

Guests at the dinner were to be 
the six presidents of the Society— 
Mrs. J. G. Traver, Mrs. Sydney R. 
Kepner, Mrs. W. F. Morehead, Miss 
Flora Prince, Mrs. C. E. Gardner, 
and Mrs. O. A. Sardeson. The death 
of Mrs. J. G. Traver on July 22, 
causes a vacancy in this group which 
the committee notes with genuine 
sorrow and loss. The message from 
the Executive Board of the Church 
to the Convention will be brought 
by Dr. Charles B. Foelsch, member 
of that Board. 


REPORTS WILL BE ENCOURAGING 


In spite of changed and changing 
situations, due to the war, the re- 
ports of officers, board and secre- 
taries will show gratifying advance. 
The Triennial Objective, a renewed 
spiritual emphasis and increased ef- 
fort in our regular ongoing work, 
There have been 
larger Thank Offerings, more Life 
Memberships, and the India Centen- 
nial Fund completed in this tri- 
ennium to a mark about one and 
one-half times its goal. The treas- 
urer will report increasing receipts: 
more than $400,000 each year, total- 
ing for the triennium $1,330,244. It is 
significant that the Societies have 
shown no signs of declining interest 
in their objectives. 

The Convention-Congress theme 
is appropriately, “I Must Be About 
My Father’s Business.” 

The committee in charge of the 
program are: Mrs. Charles W. Baker, 
Jr., Miss A. Barbara Wiegand, Mrs. 
Fred C. Wiegman and Mrs. J. L. 
Almond, Jr. The president, execu- 
tive secretary and the Congress 
chairman, Miss Ruth Juram, are 
members ex-officio of the committee. 
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STEADFAST, IMMOVABLE—II 


Norway's Bishops, Supported by Their Churches, Prefer 
‘Internment to Quisling Compromises 


By OSBORNE HAUGE, Washington, D. C. 


} 


THE INTERNED BISHOPS OF THE CHURCH OF NORWAY WHO 


RESIGNED EASTER SUNDAY 1942 


(L. to r.) Bishops J. Stoeren, Eivind Berggray, Andreas Fleischer, Henrik Hille, 
G. Shagestad, J. Maroni, and Wollert Krohn Hansen 


A Few days after the affair at 
Trondheim the Nazis took another 
step aimed at the complete nazifica- 
tion of the country. In strict ad- 
herence to the Nazi pattern, author- 
ities decided to set out at once to 
indoctrinate the country’s youth. 
On February 6 Quisling announced 
‘a decree that all children between 
the ages of ten and eighteen years 
must become members of Ung- 
domsfylking, a’ youth organization 
patterned after the Hitler Youth 
movement in Germany. 

At once the whole country, led by 
the vigilant bishops, rose up in a 
storm of protest. Though gravely 
concerned over the affair at Trond- 
heim the bishops turned at once to 
this new menace: an effort to tear 
children away from the Christian 
influence of home, church, and 
school, to be molded into the Nazi 
pattern. They formulated a sharp 
letter of protest and sent it off at 
once to Skancke, who had been re- 
quested by Quisling to “help formu- 
late” the law which was to become 
effective March 1. At baptism, they 
said, the responsibility for the up- 
bringing of a child is placed upon 
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the parent. The school is to aid in 
this upbringing. The school law 
specifically states that “the school’s 
purpose is to assist in giving the chil- 
dren a Christian and moral educa- 
tion.” 

This time Skancke was careful to 
respond promptly, but again his 
words meant little except that the 
Nazi authorities deemed it necessary 
to “educate the children” in order to 
save the Norwegian people “from 
plunging over the precipice.” 

In this case, however, the bishops 
won their point. They stirred up 


such furious opposition that the: 


Nazis were obliged to modify their 
projected program for the training 
of Norway’s youth. It was decreed 
finally that membership in Ung- 
domsfylking would be put on a vol- 
untary basis. As a result only a 
relative handful of children were 
enrolled. 


JOINT STATEMENT AND 
RESIGNATIONS 


Though their attention was di- 
verted temporarily, the bishops had 
no intention of forgetting the out- 
rage at Trondheim. On the 23d and 


24th of February they conferred at 
Oslo, and on the second day pre- 
pared a joint statement, signed by 
each bishop, announcing their resig- 
nation. It declared that Nazi author- 
ities had caused the state to break 
its obligation to the church and then 
instead of accepting responsibility 
for violating the church’s routine, 
had blamed Dean Fijellbu and with- 
out warning had dismissed him from 
office—despite the fact that the law 
was on his side. 


The bishops asserted, therefore, ; 


that they “would be unfaithful to 


their calling if they continued to co-— 
operate with an administration — 
which in this manner, without trace — 


of churchly reason, invades the 
rights of the congregation and even 
injustice to might. ° 

They made it clear, nevertheless, 


that they had only divested them- — 
selves of what the state had deputed — 


to them. Their spiritual duties, as- 
signed through ordination, were still 
their responsibility. As non-officials 
they would continue to preach God’s 
Word, to serve congregations and 
pastors. “Forms of government may 


change,” they said, “but, with its — 


church father, the church knows 
that against what Luther called 


tyranny stands God Himself in His © 
Word and with His spirit’s power.” — 


The Nazi leaders and their sat- 


ellite Quisling were infuriated by ’ 


this defiance. They sent lengthy “ex- 
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planations” to all pastors, together’ 


with violent attacks on the church 
leadership, especially Bishop Berg- 
grav. 


On the day Quisling’s letter was © 


issued all the deans of the church 
(second in rank to the bishops) re- 


signed. The day before they had re- — 
ceived orders to substitute for the — 


“suspended” bishops. 
PASTORS REFUSE ORDERS 


. Then came the most significant — 


action of the whole conflict. 


On 4 
Easter Sunday 1942 nearly all the — 


1,100 pastors of the country—except — 


about fifty—resigned in protest 
against the oppressive measures of 
the “authorities.” For conscientious 


reasons, they said, they were obliged — 
to resign their positions as officials — 


of the state church. They insisted, — 


however, that they would continue — 
to carry on all work which could ~ 


be done by non-officials since or- — 
dination is a lifetime call that cannot — 


be abrogated by the state. They a 
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maintained, moreover, that they 
could continue using the church’s 
properties and possessions in as 
much as they rightfully belong to 
the “Christian Church in the peo- 
ple,” not to the state. 

The response of the Department 
of Church and Education was an 
ultimatum ordering all pastors to 
resume work in the state church by 
2.00 p.m. on Saturday, April 11. 

Tension grew as the deadline ap- 
proached. It was certain that the 
pastors would not capitulate; but 
drastic reprisals were feared. 


BISHOP PRIMATE ARRESTED 


April 9 Bishop Berggrav and four 
leaders of the Christian Council 
were arrested. Then the Saturday 
deadline came and passed with no 
signs of weakening by the clergy. 
The next day churches were 
crowded with apprehensive but 
grimly defiant worshipers. On the 
surface, however, there were almost 
no signs of excitement. The service 
followed the usual form; there were 
no special announcements. 


At last it was over. Nothing had” 


happened. Congregations filed into 
quiet streets, breathing prayers of 
thankfulness. 

A short time later, however, when 
the church continued to reject com- 
promise measures, retaliatory action 
was taken—many pastors were ar- 
rested and the property of the bish- 
ops was confiscated. Nevertheless, 
the next logical step was taken. In 
July six prominent churchmen, act- 
ing as a “temporary leadership of 
the church,” issued a manifesto an- 
nouncing that the church would 
carry on as a free and independent 
church—regardless of the state’s op- 
position. 

The manifesto was sent to all pas- 
tors and congregational councils and 
was read to all congregations Sun- 
day, July 26. It reviewed the series 
of events leading up to the breach 
“and stated the objectives for which 
the church is fighting. Finally, it 
urged all pastors and congregational 
councils, regardless of government 
interference, to continue their proper 
functions in collaboration with the 
rightful bishops of the church. 


IN PERIL OF DEATH 


“These things,” declared The New 
York Times, “were said in the very 
presence of death. There can-be no 
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one of any religion, who acknowl- 
edges a moral law in the universe, 
who will not take off his hat in rev- 
erence to these brave men.” 

Another development in the 
church conflict occurred a few 
months ago when Quisling threat- 
ened to-call up clergymen and theo- 
logical candidates for compulsory 
labor service. 

Ragnar Skancke, Quisling’s Min- 
ister of Church and Education, 
wrote the chief of the Nazi labor 
exchange reporting that Quisling 
had decided to request the aid of the 
exchange in calling up “some dis- 
missed clergymen and others who 
are on strike, and also some theo- 
logical candidates under the total 
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Our Saviour’s Church in Oslo where 
Norwegian Bishops conferred and 
refused loyalty to Nazi authority 


mobilization law.” The letter also 
emphasized the importance—to Nazi 
authorities—of calling up the oppo- 
sition “clique” of clergymen and 
candidates as soon as possible. With 
the letter Skancke sent two lists with 
names of 75 clergymen and 200 can- 
didates who have, he said, “shown 
a disloyal attitude” to the Nazis. The 
letter adds that if expected results 
are to be obtained these men should 
be sent to work as far as possible 
from their parishes and homes. 
One of the most recent Nazi ef- 
forts to suppress the Norwegian 
Church occurred recently when two 
leading members of the church 


front, Prof. O. Hallesby and Ludvig 


Hope, were arrested and confined 
in Grini concentration camp near 


Oslo. This action followed their out- 
spoken protest against the mobiliza- 
tion of Norwegian men, many of 
whom are being drafted for work 
on German fortifications. 

Despite these arrests resistance by 
the church will continue. Already 
it has been announced that another 
clergyman will take Hallesby’s place 
as leader of the church opposition. 

Because of their training in a 
democracy and because of their pro- 
found religious convictions the Nor- 
wegians knew exactly what to do 
when the threat to the church de- 
veloped. .They knew what was at 
stake. They knew the true meaning 
of religious freedom. ‘They knew it 
was worth supreme sacrifice. . . 
And the invader was frustrated. 
Though he imposed hardships and 
discomforts, he did not win their 
submission. 

This united front bewildered the 
oppressors; they tried everything, 
flattery, intimidation, finally brute 
force, but even these measures could 
not break Norway’s spirit. These 
enemies of the church won a phys- 
ical victory; yet suffered a shameful 
and ignominious defeat. 

By its example the church of Nor- 
way has taught the world, more elo- 
quently than at any time since the 
Reformation, that the Christian faith 
is the permanent bulwark of free- 
dom, the impregnable wall of resist- 
ance to tyranny and injustice. 


A Morning Prayer 
By JOHN W. DOWLER 


Our Father, grant me grace, I pray, 
To live with Thee another day; 
Instill Thy presence in my heart 
That I may choose the nobler part. 


Give right and honor to my soul 

To struggle towards the final goal. 
Grant truth and love in every thought, 
Guide me to do, Lord, what I ought. 


Show me the way, O God above; 
Grant me, this day, Thy gift of love, 
That all I think, or say, or see 

Will be a blessing, Lord, to Thee. 


Help me to aid a friend this day. 
Help me to show someone the way; 
To give example of Thy Word 

In every witness, seen and heard. 


I need Thy guiding hand to live— 
Pour out Thy blessing, Lord, and give 
Another day of grace to me, 
Another chance to live for: Thee. 
Muhlenberg College, °45, 
Allentown, Pa. 


HAPPENINGS IN THE HOME 


FOR GOOD CHARACTER 
DEVELOPMENT 

@ One of our Sunday school teach- 
ers, in our last workers’ conference 
meeting, proposed that in order to make 
sure of developing good character in 
children we should concentrate on one 
of the virtues at a time—giving infor- 
mation, creating attitudes, encouraging 
habits, helping in the development of 
will in that direction. He urged that 
about two months be devoted to one 
virtue, and felt that by the end of that 
time the good trait would be so thor- 

oughly stamped into the individual that 
' it could never be erased. Then he 
would pass on to another virtue and 
treat it in the same way, and so on 
until all the main factors in good char- 
acter had been covered. Very few 
agreed with this teacher. Is it worth 
trying? 


Tuts sort of proposal is not new, 
though I have never encountered it 
in just this form. Benjamin Frank- 
lin, in his Autobiography, advocated 
a scheme which is of the same type. 
He believed that there are thirteen 
major virtues which people ought to 
learn and live. He suggested that a 
person work on each virtue for one 
week, take up another the following 
week, and continue such a plan 
through thirteen weeks. During the 
next quarter, and succeeding quar- 
ters, a similar schedule was to be 
observed, so that each year a person 
would go through the self-training 
in each virtue four times. 

Such a plan is not educationally 
sound. Actually we do not grow by 
sections. Individual traits are not 
developed alone, but all factors of 
personality grow together, though 
not all at the same rate nor to the 
same degree. The various virtues 
and characteristics are so interre- 
lated that it would be impossible to 
deal with them separately through 
even one full day, even if one wished 
to do so. Furthermore, character 
development takes place, not in iso- 
lation, but in relation to others. Un- 
derstanding, appreciation, habit for- 
‘mation, religious faith, worship, and 
fellowship in church, home, school, 


and community foster the whole of 
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Christian character, as based on love 
for God and man. Christian faith is 
the main inspiration to Christian 
character. 


JUDICIOUS "NEGLECT" MAY 
BE THE CURE 


@ Our little girl of seven years has 
become somewhat of a problem. She 
has had a great deal of sickness and 
thus far has been able to attend school 
for only a few months. Her voice 
quavers, and sometimes her hands 
tremble. She has been unable to live a 
normal life for so long and has had to 
have so much care that she hardly 
knows how to do anything for herself. 
She is also quite irritable. When she 
does something unkind, she will say, 
“You must not mind what I do; you 
see, I’ve been sick.” We have allowed 
her to do whatever she wants, and we 
are afraid to interfere with her lest the 
unpleasantness may bring on another 
spell of illness. ‘The doctor says there 
is nothing physically wrong with her 
now. 


InasmucH as the physician says 


that there is nothing physically 
wrong with your daughter, you 
ought to dismiss your fear that cross- 
ing her will bring on another illness. 
She has received so much attention 
that she has come to crave it and to 
enjoy it. The trembling voice and 
hand were probably first effected as 
a matter of self-pity or as a clever 
means of getting attention, though 
the girl may not herself now be 
aware of that fact. The voice and 
hand feature is very close to hysteria 
(not in the popular sense) and has 
become a part of her. It will require 
an unusual situation to break her 
away from it. 

In some cases of this type, some 
judicious “neglect” is a very good 
thing. I should suggest that you try 
it. Ignore her whimpering and at- 
tention seeking. Ask her to take this 
or that responsibility, and show by 
your manner that you really expect 
it. Give her a normal amount of at- 
tention. Praise her for the successes 
that she achieves. Get her away 
from home, and suggest to people 
that they say nothing further about 


her illness. Give her normal goals 
to live up to, and there is a good 
chance that she will make the effort. 
If she does not, there may yet be 
something physically wrong. 


THE HARDIER SEX 


@ I have four children, two boys and 
two girls. The older girl is now eleven 
and the younger boy is four. The girls 
have generally had good health, except 
for some of the children’s diseases; but 
the boys have had a great deal of ill- 
ness, and they appear to have much less 
resistance than the girls. 

Recently I heard a lecturer state that 
girls are hardier than boys. Yet we 
have been taught to think of women as 
the weaker sex. Since hearing about 
this, I have talked to a number of 
mothers and find that their impression, 
too, is that the girls are hardier. Is this 
really a fact? If so, what is the reason 


. for it? 


Ir is true that girls are hardier. 
Boy babies are known to be “tender 
plants,” and require more care in 
rearing than girls. This disadvantage — 
of. the boy begins long before birth. 
More male embryos perish during 
‘the 280-day preparation to be born ~ 
than female. There are more still 
births of boys than of girls, the ratio © 
being about thirteen to ten. And the — 
boys gain very little advantage — 
through the dangerous process of 


being born, for during the first year — 


twelve boy babies die to every ten — 
girls. 4 

The causes of this lack of physical — 
balance between boys. and girls ~ 
seems to be rooted in the basic © 
make-up of the two sexes. The sec- — 
ondary secretion of the female re- | 
productive glands is thrown directly — 
into the blood stream. While this | 


secretion is rated as beneficial to a © 


female embryo, it is believed to be 
a peril to a male foetus. q 

Investigations have shown that the | 
blood of a mother carrying a male © 


foetus contains an antibody not © 


found in the blood of mothers carry- 


ing female babies. This substance is © 


regarded as harmful to a male em- | 
bryo. Entering the blood of the © 
foetus, it works against its normal © 
development. Under this early © 
handicap it is not surprising to find | 
that boys fight an unequal battle © 
both before and after birth. q 

Nature seems to recognize this — 
situation and works toward a bal- ~ 
ance, for 103 boys are born to every — 
100 girls. I 
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With the Dead at Easter 


CHAPLAIN EDWARD K. ROGERS Describes a Trip of Thirty 


Miles to Reach a Burial Place 


“Let’s get going. It must be more than thirty miles back there, and 
the roads are hardly worthy of the name. It is three days since I first came 
along here, and then I followed the tracks of a jeep through the grain. 
Now look at this road! Just pounded out by the tramping of feet and the 
endless rolling of wheels. Funny, isn’t it? Roads all through this country 
now where there were none. Yes, and there will be a lot more when the 
engineers get working up here with their bulldozers. I guess that’s modern 


war—must have roads, lots of roads.” 


The driver of the truck looked at the sinking sun and said, “Yeh, Chap- 
lain, we had better get going. Be dark about a half hour from now, and 
following these roads without lights in the dark of the moon is no joke.” 

The heavy truck with its silent cargo started off with a blast of the 
motor that informed a few jeeps and soldiers near by to clear the road. Not 


much speed could be made. Maybe 
after all the trail should not be called 
a road. There was no grading—just a 
track over mounds, hills and ditches. 
It would be slow going. What with 
convoys, big guns and everything else 
coming up front, it would take nearly 
three hours to travel the road back. 


“Doesn’t seem much like Easter,” 
mumbled the driver with weariness in 
his voice. “I’ve never seen one like it,” 
answered the Chaplain. “Last year I 
was busy with services in a beautifully 
decorated church. Hundreds of people 
there, and we thought and sang of the 
resurrection. It was a lot different to- 
day—no services, guns booming all day, 
men wounded and killed. Thought more 
of death than of resurrection. Sort of 
a Good Friday atmosphere.” 

“Getting dark fast. Better pull off 
and let this artillery go by,” suggested 
the driver. “Now we will get dusted 
off plenty.” 

“Hi, Johnny!” shouted the driver to 
a lad on the truck pulling a 105mm 
piece. “What do you hear from home? 
Yeh? That’s great! When was the kid 
born?” That was all, the artillery truck 
was gone. 

Funny thing how a glimpse of a fel- 


low from home will give a soldier a 


lift. “That guy lives near me at home, 
went to school with him,” the driver 
said with words of pleasure that even 
weariness could not tone down. “Now 
he is a father! I know his wife and 
she is a grand girl.” 

Soon the truck rumbled along the 
road again in the increasing darkness. 
The going got rougher as the moonless 
night made it impossible to dodge the 
rocks and holes. No lights, you know. 
Not up at the front. Eyes become 
strained looking for trucks and jeeps 
leaping out of the darkness. Driving 
at night near the front is no fun. Yes, 
and the traffic was heavy, like on a 
well-traveled road at home. Advancing 
on the heels of a retreating enemy. 
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Have to keep moving. Safer to get 
guns and supplies up at night. Makes 
a lot of traffic. 

“Take it easy, driver,” advised the 
Chaplain. “Better let me get out and 
see if we can get across the stream 
here.” Then a pause while he investi- 
gated. 

“QO. K.,” called the Chaplain, “I think 
we can make it through here. Follow 
me.” 

The truck inched down into the ditch 
and the driver gunned the motor. No 
luck; she just stayed there. The front 
end was across, but the rear end was 
caught on the steep bank. Didn’t allow 
the rear wheels to get good traction. 

“Looks like we’re stuck plenty,” 
lamented the driver with disgust. “I 
thought we could get through here. 
Would have, too, if those rear wheels 
would take hold.” 

“Wait here,’ suggested the Chaplain. 
“Maybe I can find someone to give us 
a tug.” There was a clatter coming up 
the road, and a half-truck loomed out 
of the darkness. 

“Hey there! how about giving us a 
pull out of the ditch?” he called. “That- 
a-boy, just back up here to the front 
of the truck. O. K.” A chain was fast- 
ened to the half-truck and the Chap- 
lain continued, “Now take it easy. We 
don’t want to lose any of our load.” 

Nothing like a half-truck to pull out 
a stranded truck. “Thank you’s,” and 
good luck wishes were exchanged and 
truck and half-truck went off in their 
different directions. So it went. Stops 
to let convoys pass. Stops to’search 
crossroads for little tell-tale signs of 
direction. It all took time, and the road 
back was not enjoyable, in fact, it was 
a sad trip, that road back. 

“Now I wonder which way to go,” 
said the driver as they came to what 
looked like a main road crossing. “Bet- 
ter ask ‘that soldier; maybe he’s an 
MP” 


“Which way to B?” asked the Chap- 
lain. 

“Turn left here and take the right 
road at the first fork.” 

“Thanks a lot.” 


On the truck rumbled..The road was 
better now—a fairly wide one with a 
crushed stone surface from the days of 
peace. Driving was easier now, and the 
miles clicked by as Americans like to 
see them go when they drive. Well, not 
exactly; but the pace was pretty good, 
considering the blackout. The right 
fork was taken and more miles went 
by. Two and a half hours had passed 
and the journey should end soon. 

“Slow up,” cautioned the Chaplain. 
“Looks like a town; and here is a guard 
or M. P. Is this B—? Thank heavens 
for that! Now can you tell us where 
the G. R. S. men hang out?” 

The answer was prompt. “Turn right 
up here a few hundred feet and then 
go a hundred yards.” 

“On the left? That’s good, we’re al- 
most there. Thought I recognized this 
place; but it’s too dark to see much.” 

The Chaplain was ready to go when 
he heard someone near the M. P. utter 
a “Phew,” and complain of the odor 
that seemed to be a part of the truck. 
“No, it’s not nice,” he said, “but we 
have had it with us all day. Makes one 
think that there isn’t much lasting 
about the part of man that you see. 
Yes, the thing that counts about us is 
what’s inside—the life, the soul. Funny 
how many people pay so much atten- 
tion to how they look and don’t care 
about their souls—that bit of likeness 
to God in us.” 

In a few minutes they found their 
way to their destination. The truck 
turned in the driveway and the Chap- 
lain jumped out. “Any body here?” he 
called. 

A sleepy voice answered, “What d’y’u 
want?” 

“This the American Cemetery? Well, 
I have a truck load of dead. Yes, those 
other two trucks are mine too. Glad 
they found the way.” It was the Chap- 
lain speaking again. He was at the end 
of the road back. 


The one with the sleepy voice was 
out of his blankets now and said, “Sir, 
it’s been a busy day here at the ceme- 
tery. How many bodies have you on 
the three trucks? Almost fifty! Both 
American and enemy you say. Yeh, 
it?s been a funny Easter. Good thing 
a fellow believes in its message of res- 
urrection, or this job would get one. 
That’s right, Christ has finished the 
‘way back’ to life for all who will be- 
lieve.” 

Then the Graves Registration Service 
man told the Chaplain where he might 
find a place to sleep. In the morning 
they would take care of the burials. 


THREE PROBLEM AREAS 


Russia, Germany and the Far East in the Framing of a 


Just and Durable Peace 


By the International Round Table of Christian Leaders 


[The Christian message on World Order 
prepared by the International Round 
Table meeting at Princeton, N. J., July 7- 
10, consisted of several parts. Of these, 
Part II was headed, “Suggested Applica- 
tions of the Christian Message in Certain 
Areas.” By “certain areas” Russia, Ger- 
many and the Far East were meant. Each 
of them has distinctions which are not in 
conformity with the World Order which 
the Christian religion teaches or implies. 
Since the three are not in agreement with 
each other, the Round Table has expressed 
its conclusions in separated portions of its 
message. 

We suggest once more that the basic 
subject of these articles in Tue LUTHERAN 
is the development of Public Opinion in 
behalf of A Just and Permanent Peace. 
The first step toward achieving this power 
of public sentiment is discussion: —discus- 
sion in which the will of Christ as re- 
vealed in the Bible and propagated by be- 
lievers provides the principles, and for 
which Christian citizens become the spon- 
sors. Eb.] 


RUSSIA 


Any planning for world order calls 
for special consideration of the re- 
lationship to such world order of the 
ideals and practices of the U.S.S.R. 
The Russian revolution is one of the 
great facts of our time and its con- 
sequences will be central for many 
years. 

In form, and to a large extent in 
practice, the Russian revolution has 
been anti-religious and materialistic. 
If that continues to be the case, we 
cannot disguise our concern. That 
would prevent a world community 
of spirit which is an indispensable 
foundation of world order. 

But we need not assume that this 
will be the case. Unhappily history 
can show more than one instance 
where organized religion has 
seemed an obstacle to needed 
change, so that revolution to achieve 
reform has initially tended to as- 
sume an anti-clerical character. In 
the case of the Russian revolution, 
many of its avowed objectives are 
those which Christians have long 
accepted in principle but have 
largely failed to achieve in practice. 
Such are: the right of all men to 
work, to rest and leisure, to social 
security, to education, and to non- 
discrimination on the basis of race. 
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It was a reflection upon organized 
Christianity—and that not only in 
Russia—that the planners of the 
Russian revolution felt that achieve- 
ment of such social objectives re- 
quired the repudiation of Christian- 
ity. They were influenced in part by 
revolutionary doctrine originating 
elsewhere. 

We believe that as Christian peo- 
ple demonstrate that they can 
achieve such beneficent social ends 
as are sought by the Russian revolu- 
tion—and much more _ besides— 
many differences between us will 
tend to disappear. We need not now 
act on the assumption that those dif- 
ferences will persist to create a per- 
manent barrier to world order. 

We realize that in addition to dif- 
ferences of ideas and of philosophy, 
there are serious and imminent 
problems involving the territorial 
relations of the U.S.S.R. to neighbor- 
ing people. Here again, a just solu- 
tion does not depend upon Russia 
alone. A vital objective of Russia, 
as for the rest of the world, is that 
of achieving security. Nations that 
have the power to do so will usually 
seek strategic boundaries unless sat- 
isfied that their security can equally 
or better be served in some other 
way, as through a universal order. 
During the years preceding the out- 
break of this war, the U.S.R.R. par- 
ticipated as actively as any other na- 
tion in organized efforts to preserve 
world order and peacefully adjust 
international differences. We can 
assume that Russia will still be dis- 
posed to participate in any interna- 
tional program that is practical and 
realistic. Thus what the nations as 
a whole will now do to create inter- 
national security will largely deter- 
mine whether Russia and other great 
powers will sacrifice to strategic 
ends the autonomy of distinctive 
ethnic and cultural groups. The 
genuine concern of Christian peoples 
for Russia’s neighbors will doubtless 
appear to Russians to be hypocritical 
unless their nations are prepared to 
join in effective steps to create in- 
ternational security. 


As a group of Christians outside 
of Russia we have thought mostly, 
as we ought, of our own deficiencies 
in the past and our own peculiar 
responsibilities for the future. That 
approach should not, however, be 
taken as evidence that we have lost 
confidence in the power of the gos- 
pel of Christ or that we acquiesce in 
the consequence of our past failures. 
We are profoundly convinced that 
the Christian interpretation of life 
and destiny is essential to the reali- 
zation of human welfare, social jus- 
tice, and world order. Admittedly, 
organized Christianity has failed to 
achieve fully these ends. But an 
anti-Christian or non-Christian so- 
ciety is bound to fail more lament- 
ably. We are also convinced—and 
that is more important—that the 
gospel of Christ is needed if indi- 
vidual human beings are to have a 
proper relationship to God and to 
their fellowmen. That gospel, we are 
commanded, must be preached in all 
the world. For all of these reasons 
we seek in Russia, as elsewhere, con-_ 
ditions of spiritual and intellectual 
liberty which will make that pos- 
sible, and we eagerly look’ forward — 
to the day when Christians in Rus- — 
sia may freely and in organized form 
join with Christian bodies elsewhere ~ 
in ecumenical fellowship. 


GERMANY 


A Clash of Ideologies. This war — 
is not merely a conflict of nations; 
it is a clash of ideologies. Germany — 
is controlled by the demonic forces 
of racialism and perverted national-_ 
ism. These forces are being opposed — 
not only in the free countries of the © 
United Nations and in occupied 
lands, ‘but also-among growing 
groups in Germany itself. And, it 
must be admitted, the very same 
forces find support in some sections’ 
of opinion, and even in certain gov- 
ernmental policies, within the 
United Nations, free and occupied. | _ 

Christians are bound to acknowl- | 
edge with penitence their failures 
individually and nationally to live 
up to their professed ideals. This 
should not hide from them the fact 
that Nazi ideology avows and em-— 
braces monstrous evils as matters of 
official policy. : 

In face of this whole situation 
Christians should beware of think- 
ing solely along nationalistic lines. — 

Germany Within Europe. All 
Europe has longed for stability and 
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unity. This very aspiration lent 
Hitler a great measure of his sup- 
port both within and without Ger- 
many. His “new order” has utterly 
failed. It has, indeed, defeated it- 
self, essentially because its policy 
was not based upon voluntary co- 
operation but upon the enforced 
subordination of Europe to the 
“master race.” Clearly, this policy 
or any other which seeks its ends by 
reliance upon division, hatred, bit- 
terness, selfishness and avarice— 
wherever it may be pursued—is 
foredoomed. 

Any proposal to further European 
stability—involving 80,000,000 Ger- 
mans—must be approached with 
proportionate concern for the prob- 
lem of the majority of that continent 
—the 250,000,000 non-Germans, a 
considerable portion of whom have 
been deprived of their freedom and 
means of living. 

For the oppressed nations—vic- 
tims of aggression—justice demands 
a restitution by Germany, but one 
that will not involve disintegration 
of the European economic structure. 

For Germany—the aggressor— 
Christianity involves reconciliation 
on the basis of justice, and the meet- 
ing of a spirit of repentance with a 
spirit of forgiveness. This attitude 
must characterize all policies to 
which Christians lend support. 


THE FAR EAST 


Although the terms exacted from 
Japan will be severe, as Christians 
we urge that they be just, construc- 
tive, and not retributive. They must 
not be carried to the point where 
Japan would be deprived of hope or 
prospect of economic revival and of 
readmission into international so- 
ciety with its consequent rights and 
duties. 

Because the restoration of terri- 
tories now occupied by Japan—no- 
tably Formosa, Korea, and Man- 
churia—will inevitably deprive her 
of important features of the econ- 
omy which she had built up before 
the war, steps must be taken (e.g., 
by providing access to markets for 
her exports-and thus the means of 
obtaining foodstuffs and other vital 
materials, and by lending capital) to 
enable her to adjust her postwar 
economy to the legitimate welfare of 
her people without detriment to the 
economies of her neighbors. 


(Continued on page 15) 
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INDIANA SYNOD IN LINE. 


Stewardship Committee Made Contacts and Approved Tithing 


Four short paragraphs made up 
the report of Chairman Virgil L. 
Yohe on behalf of the Indiana syn- 
odical stewardship committee: 

® “The stewardship committee 
sent two letters to all active pastors 
of synod—to representatives in va- 
cant parishes—and three articles 
were published in the synodical 

. bulletin.” 

e “The Every Member Visitation 
literature was ordered by all the 
pastors—and by the church councils 
in the vacant parishes.” 

® “Stewardship is growing in our 
synod. Our benevolence giving 
reached a new high in 1942. This is 
to be expected; for as we grow in 
grace there is developed a desire to 
do more for our Lord and His 
Church. Evangelism and Steward- 
ship are the ways or means through 
which this desire is fulfilled.” 

® “Since everyone is hearing 10 
per cent these days, let us as a 
charge urge that God too deserves 
one tenth. If everyone tithed, and 
gave one half of the tithe to the 
Church, our synod’s income objec- 
tive would be paid over 100 per cent. 
God. does love and bless the cheer- 
ful giver.” 


It would be a great help all along 
the line if every synodical steward- 
ship chairman would do the three 
things in this year 1943 listed in the 
first paragraph of Mr. Yohe’s report. 

It would be a great help all along 
the line if every synodical steward- 
ship committee showed the same in- 
telligent interest in the Every Mem- 
ber Visitation shown by our Indiana 
Committee. 

One of the Indiana Synod’s re- 
wards for placing proper emphasis 
on the highly important program is 
revealed in the sentence from Chair- 
man Yohe’s third paragraph, which 
we deliberately emphasized: “Our 
benevolence giving reached a new 
high in 1942.” That’s one of the re- 
wards enjoyed wherever the Every 
Member Visitation is worked rather 
than shirked. 

Chairman Yohe is right in what 
he says in his report about the tithe, 
too. Some day—and may God speed 


By ARTHUR P. BLACK 


that day—pastors and church coun- 
cilmen generally will place as much 
emphasis on “rendering unto God 
the things that are God’s,” as they 
now place on “rendering unto 


Caesar the things that are Caesar’s.” 


Rey. Virgil L. Yohe, Chairman of 
the Indiana Synod’s Committee 
on Stewardship 


When that day arrives in the In- 
diana Synod, the synodical minutes 
will report all benevolence obliga- 
tions met—in excess. It paid 71 per 
cent of its apportioned benevolence 
in 1942; in 1941 it paid 62.6 per cent. 

During the same year the congre- 
gational indebtedness decreased 
$53,423. In 1936 the synod’s congre- 
gational indebtedness totaled 
$429,598. There has been a substan- 
tial decrease each year since. The 
total indebtedness, according to the 
synodical minutes for 1943, is 
$245,460. So the total decrease over 
the last seven-year period has been 
$184,138. We would call that a pretty 
good record. 

And while this debt-reducing 
movement continues, freewill offer- 
ings for benevolence grow. Last 
year such freewill offerings reached 
an all-time high in the synod’s his- 
tory —$76,416. 

So, when church programs are 
based on scriptural stewardship, it 
actually happens that congregational 
indebtedness can be decreased and 
freewill offerings for benevolence 
increased at the same time. 

Yes, “Stewardship makes us will- 
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Yet a little sleep, a little slumber, 
a little folding of the hands to sleep: 
So shall thy poverty come as a rob- 
ber, and thy want as an armed man. 


Proverbs 6: 10, 11 


BENJAMIN FRANKLIN said: “He 
that riseth late must trot all day, 
and shall scarcely overtake his busi- 
ness at night; while laziness travels 
so slowly that poverty soon over- 
takes him.” Everyone is trotting 
these days to make up for lost time. 
Yet, by a strange contradiction, 
hours of labor have been progres- 
sively curtailed and unearned hand- 
outs given to the encouragement of 
laziness and poverty. The solution 
of our economic and financial prob- 
lems is not in increased taxation and 
governmental regulation, but in 
honest toil by all our citizenry. 
Labor Day celebrations should em- 
phasize not only the rights of labor 
but also its sacred duties to society. 


+ + + 


What mean such mighty works 
wrought by his hands? Is not this 
the carpenter, the son of Mary? 

Mark 6: 23 

Wen Jesus, after a notable tour, 
returned to Nazareth where He was 
known as a carpenter, the villagers 
were amazed at His transformation 
into a renowned teacher, healer and 
leader. The modest workman now 
spoke and acted with divine author- 
ity. “What mean such mighty 
works?” “Is not this the carpenter?” 
were natural questions. The super- 
natural in Him was what they failed 
to recognize. The carpenter’s tools 
were not disdained but new means 
of grace were now employed by Him 
for the building of character and the 
Kingdom of God on earth. 


+ + + 


But Jesus answered them, My 


Father worketh even until now, 
and I work. John 5: 17 


WHEN criticized by the Jews for 
healing a man on the Sabbath, Jesus 
refused to be drawn into a legal or 
moral controversy. He astounded 
the heartless hagglers by announc- 
ing with authority that He was do- 
ing what His divine nature impelled 
Him to do. As “My Father work- 
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eth” so do I. The three synoptic 
Gospels tell of Christ in the flesh as 
He wrought salvation step by step 
and went about doing good. Healing 
both body and soul and doing other 
good works, whether on the Sabbath 
or other days, was part of the saving 
process. Our life’s work is incom- 
plete if we fail to engage with Him 
in doing the heavenly Father’s will. 


+ + + 


Verily, verily, I say unto you, He 
that believeth on me, the works that 
I do shall he do also. John 14; 12 


Wuen the Allied advance into 
Sicily began, it is said that General 
Eisenhower appeared unperturbed 
as he quietly retired at naval head- 
quarters and remained peacefully 
asleep until arising at 4.30 a.m. The 
“amalgam of curiosity, uncertainty, 
and intense yearning that everything 
go according to plan” was forged 
into a calm confidence as he talked 
with staff members concerning the 
completed plans and as he expressed 
a prayer. Trusting in God and in his 
staff and men, he proceeded to ex- 
ecute the orders of the Allied Com- 
mand. Faith was his undergirding. 
And his confidence was contagious. 


+ + + 


Jesus answered and said unto 
them, This is the work of God, that 
ye believe on him whom he hath 
sent. John 6: 29 


Wuewn confusion arose in North 
Africa over the French situation, 
with widespread criticism of the 
collaboration policy, the Allied Com- 
mand asked for patience and for 
faith in their strategy. The armed 
forces meanwhile drove steadily to 
success, and the results proved the 
wisdom of the methods pursued. 
Again the War Command has asked 
that political ideologies be tem- 
porarily subordinated to military 
procedure and that confidence in 
higher counsels be continued. In 
carrying out the divine commands, 
likewise, faith is the supreme factor. 
When Jesus was asked, “What must 
we do, that we may work the works 
of God?” He replied, “This is the 
work of God, that ye believe on Him 
Whom He hath sent.” 


By J. WILLIAM McCAULEY 


Work not for the food which per- 
isheth, but for the food which 
abideth unto eternal life, which the 


Son of man shall give unto you. 
John 6: 27 


CHIANG KalI-sHEK, although a great 
warrior, is said to be a quiet, soft- 
spoken man of Christian humility. 
He loves his countrymen and seeks 
only their good. He and his talented 
wife suffer in spirit when the mil- 
lions of China are hungry or home- 
less from famine or war. But while 
striving to alleviate physical distress 
these leaders long even more to sat- 
isfy the deeper spiritual longings of 
their people for peace and happiness. 
The true Christian in every land rec- 
ognizes that it is more vital to feed 
souls than bodies, to work for “the 
food which abideth unto eternal life” 
than to labor for “the food which 
perisheth.” 

+ = + | 

But all these worketh the one and © 
the same Spirit, dividing to each 
one severally as he will. : 

I Corinthians 12:11 

Aprit 6 last the bootblacks of the 
United States offered to shine the 
shoes of all service men free of 
charge. It was a gesture of patriot-. 
ism and also of appreciation of one ~ 
group by another. If such co-opera- 
tive spirit were manifest between all _ 
classes of workers, whether with 
brain or brawn, how different things ~ 
would be! Back of such unity amidst 
diversity, however, there must be a 
sameness in spirit. More unifying 
than patriotism or any community of 
interests is the common domination — 
by the Holy Spirit. 


PRAYER 

O Gop, in Whom we live and 
move and have our being: Grant 
that we may have a due sense not. 
only of the all-pervasive presence of 
Thy Spirit but also of the peculiar | 
care vouchsafed by Thee as our 
heavenly Father through Jesus 
Christ our Saviour. Unite us, we 
pray, in the bonds of His love, that 
in unity of the Spirit we may bear 
with one another’s infirmities. For 
His name’s sake. Amen. 
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The Lutheran 


THE CHURCH'S NEED OF MINISTERS. 


The REV. E. W. KASTNER, Capital University, Columbus, 


Ohio, Cites Major Concern 


INTERESTING more of our college- 
minded Lutheran young people in 
attending their own church colleges 
must become one of our major con- 
cerns if our Lutheran Church in 
America is to reap the maximum 
benefit from its essential program of 
Christian higher education. 

In the industrial field it is con- 
sidered unprofitable to operate a 
plant at less than full capacity. Good 
stewardship demands that we take 
the same attitude toward the opera- 
tion of a church college. Our schools 
can and will make their full con- 
tribution to the life and growth of 
their supporting synods only when 
fully enrolled—with Lutheran stu- 
dents. To be fully enrolled a church 
college with facilities for 800 must 
have 800 in annual attendance. Our 
Lutheran colleges are far from this 
happy situation. ~ 


KEY MEN THE MINISTERS 


In directing our college-minded 
Lutherans to their own schools, the 
pastor is the key figure. He is the 
liaison officer, as it were, between 
his church college and the members 
of his congregation. He alone oc- 
cupies the strategic position in which 
the best recruiting. work can be 
done. He is always on the home 
front and can make frequent and ef- 
fective contacts with his college- 
minded high school students—and it 
requires frequent contacts to offset 
the pressure continually exerted on 
them to go elsewhere. 

The pastor should regard himself 
as the personal representative of his 
church college in his community. As 
such, he should keep in close touch 
with his nearest church school. He 
should make the direction of his 
college-minded young people to the 
church college a part of his regular 
pastoral routine. Space does not per- 
mit more than a few suggestions on 
how the pastor can be most helpful 
in student recruiting. These the re- 
sourceful pastor can expand indef- 
initely. The suggestion of first 
importance—the pastor must be con- 
vinced' that the internal well-being 
of his synod makes it mandatory for 
the church college to render a two- 
fold service: (1) Train an increas- 
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ing number of ministers and other 
church workers for the aggressive 
prosecution of the church’s expan- 
sion program. (2) Send into the pro- 
fessions and other walks of life an 
ever increasing stream of young 
men and women who are strong in 
the Christian faith and who are es- 
sential to the church’s internal 
strength. 


A WORK OF YEARS 
Long range planning requires 

that: 

a. The pastor single out early those 
young people in his congregation 
who show promise and begin 
pointing them to careers and to 
their church college even before 
high school. matriculation. 


b. Devote one or more catechetical » 


instruction periods each year to a 
discussion of the church college 
and present each catechumen with 
literature from the nearest col- 
lege. 

. Devote at least one church. service 
each year to Christian higher edu- 
cation. 

d. Encourage young people’s_so- 
cieties and other church organiza- 
tions to study their church col- 
leges at regular intervals. 

e. Invite speakers from the nearest 
college to speak, show movies, or 
present other programs. 

f. Arrange an annual meeting, pref- 
erably in February, with his Lu- 
theran high school students. 

g. Give the church college publicity 
regularly in his parish bulletin and 
other information media. 
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THE PASTOR AND PROSPECTIVE 
COLLEGIANS 


It is of immediate importance that 
the pastor: 

a. Send annually a list of his college- 
minded high school seniors to the 
Admissions Office of the nearest 
church college. 

b. Encourage those who live close 
enough to visit the church school. 

ce. Encourage high school seniors to 
complete arrangements for college 
admission early. 

d. Check at regular intervals as to 
how the prospective student’s col- 
lege plans are progressing; 


Perhaps it should be added that 
only those college-minded who have 
the intellectual capacity to make 
good should be encouraged to go to 
college. 


TEMPORARILY YOUNG WOMEN 


For the duration college enroll- 
ments must come from the ranks of 
women students, boys graduating 
under eighteen who are interested 
in preparing for occupations con- 
sidered essential to the war effort 
for which deferment is granted, and 
from among those who do not qual- 
ify for military service. Clearly, re- 
cruiting efforts should be concen- 
trated on these groups at present. 

—The Lutheran Messenger, 
July 6, 1943. 


Three Problem Areas 
(Continued from page 13) 


In general, it will be neither pos- 
sible nor desirable for the victorious 
powers to impose upon Japan con- 
ditions as to her future form of gov- 
ernment; but they should shape their 
policy towards Japan so as to en- 
courage the emergence within Japan 
of liberal and moderate elements 
disposed to co-operate in interna- 
tional arrangements for security, 
and other international projects of a 
global nature. 

While it may be expedient to deal 
with certain political or economic 
problems of the Far East by regional 
machinery, this can be done only 
within the framework of a global or- 
ganization of peace and international 
economic life. The interests and ob- 
ligations of Occidental countries 
cannot be isolated from those of 
Oriental countries. Security, above 
all, is a matter of global concern. 

Relations between Occidental and 
Oriental peoples cannot be success- 
fully conducted except upon a basis 
of the universal nature of human 
rights and without racial discrimina- 
tion. 

There must be a constructive pro- 
gram for the further development 
of colonial areas in Southeastern 
Asia, in their own interests and in 
the interests of the world at large. 
It must provide for the security and 
welfare of the indigenous popula- 
tions, and for an increasing share by 
them in the government of the coun- 
tries which they inhabit, with self- 
government as a goal, 
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eros the BA! 


"THE BEST EVER" 


We quote the words from the re- 
port of the U. L. C. A. treasurer, Dr. 
E. Clarence Miller, on page 2 of this 
issue. It is one among several obser- 
vations which he wrote to accom- 
pany the formal reports of receipts 
from the synods on formally appor- 
tioned Benevolence. Objectives. 
While Dr. Miller is never a pessimist, 
he is responsive to the obligations of 
the office to which he has been 
elected. He recognizes a connection 
between the financial support given 
the “causes” administered by the 
United Lutheran Church and the ac- 
complishments of our boards and 
agencies. 

In a brief interview which Treas- 
urer Miller gave THe LUTHERAN on 
August 10, he said: 

“The report which THE LUTHERAN 
publishes has to do only with the 
apportionment figures, which are 
what we consider of fundamental 
importance in building up the stabil- 
ity of U. L. C. A. benevolence opera- 
tions. But many additional sums 
have been received in the year end- 
ing June 30, 1943. These are consid- 
ered just as helpful to the work of 
the Church as are the amounts 
credited. to benevolence, although 
they are formally and definitely 
allocated to specified operations. 
They are applied to the general 
work of the Church, are reported to 
the biennial conventions, and clas- 
sified as Specials in the treasurer’s 
reports.” 

In response to our request, Dr. 
Miller gave us for publication in 
THE LuTHERAN the total of contribu- 
tions on’ Specials during the year 
ending June 30, 1943. The amount 
so received and distributed was 
$656,102. Except for purposes of 
accounting,* this sum could be 
grouped with receipts on apportion- 
ment, which would then be 
$1,942,247.70. — 

Dr. Miller approved our comment 
that to date in 1943 there is a third 
column of receipts to which congre- 
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gations of the synods of the U. L. 
C. A. have given generously. We 
have in mind the fund on which Lu- 
theran World Action will draw for 
the year in support of work among 
the Lutherans in the armed services 
of the United States, in the main- 
tenance of “missions abroad,” for 
ministering in munitions and indus- 
trial settlements, and sundry addi- 
tional items which have receiyed the 
National Lutheran Council’s O. K. 

The “share” of the U. L. C. A. for 
this work is $511,000. Treasurer 
Miller informed us that on August 
10 he had received from U. L. C. A. 
sources and forwarded to the Na- 
tional Lutheran Council $539,327.92. 
It is our opinion that not all the 
money collected or subscribed has 
yet reached him. 

THe LUTHERAN, on the basis of 
paragraphs in the reports of this 
year’s conventions of the, constituent 
synods of the United Lutheran 
Church and from information ob- 
tained by communications from par- 
ishes, is in position to state that 
many congregations have been 
happy because of increased sums 
given for current expenses and for 
special objectives. The amount of 
this cannot be given until the paro- 
chial reports covering 1943’s months 
to date are in hand: so far as we 
know, there are no precedents on 
which to base an estimated increase. 
But we have no hesitancy in guess- 


ing that in the Year Book for 1944. 


the column, “Total Expenditures,” 
will add up to more than $20,000,000. 

And even then we will be a bunch 
of “tightwads.” There will be over a 
million souls to whom the Church 
has carried the Gospel of our Lord 
Jesus Christ and thereby made the 
inexhaustible riches of His grace 
available. Twenty dollars per per- 
son per year is nothing to write 
home about. Is it? 


TEN PER CENT PREACHER 


WE are not offering an example 
for social meetings, nor proposing a 


subject for discussion on future pro- 
grams. We are sharing with our 
readers a stimulant to their powers 
of analysis which has come to our 
attention and set us to thinking. The 
writer is a woman. She lives in Mis- 
souri. We quote: 


“IT was in a group recently where 
several denominations were repre- 
sented. It was, I should say, just a 
friendly social gathering. During the 
course of the evening the subject of 
pastors was discussed. One very dom- 
inant person said, ‘A preacher’s ability 
to deliver forceful sermons only rates 
10 per cent.’ I differ greatly. To me 
that is a very small per cent to average 
for such a calling. I contend that a 
minister must be able to make the 
spoken word a channel. through which 
many souls can be reached. The ser- 
mon must be rich in spiritual vitamins, 
since it must satisfy the soul of a man. 
It takes more than doorbell ringing, 
visiting the sick (which is most im- 
portant) and mere social mingling. The 
latter is also needed to attract the less 
responsive ones. I should like very 
much to know just how lacking I am 
in making a fair appraisal of a pastor’s 
true qualifications.” 


Our first inclination after reading 
the above, was to file the letter and 
classify its request among unan- 
swerable inquiries. It is no disgrace 
“not to know” in these days of “In- 
formation Please,” “Quiz Kids” and 
0 Q's.” 

The obvious seriousness of the 
Lutheran from Missouri impressed 
us as meriting an answer, if one can 
be given. Furthermore, our profes- 
sional resources seems to us to be 
involved. Can one “break down” an 
imaginary 100 per cent total of a 


clergyman’s job into sermons, pray- — 
ers, consolation, instruction, visiting 


and administration? And in such a 


distribution of obligations, would 4 
work in the pulpit be ten per cent, © 
and can the remaining ninety be dis- — 


tributed? 


Inquiry would probably disclose q 
two extremes among clergymen. Of — 
one, it can be said of his pulpit dis- — 


courses that they are well prepared, 


thoughtful, instructive and penetra-_ 
tive, when delivered with earnest- © 
ness and a sincere intent to be the © 
herald of his Lord. It has been ob- — 
served that this type of clergyman © 
may rarely visit with his parishion- — 
They are preachers, but not — 
pastors. Of this type of minister, the | 
preaching is nearer ninety than ten | 
T. Dewitt — 


ers. 


per cent of his value. 
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Talmadge, who drew great crowds 
and syndicated his sermons in the 
great dailies of the land during the 
late 1800’s, was such an one. 

At the opposite end of the pro- 
fession, is the industrious, vigorous 
minister of the Gospel, of whom an 
irreverent neighbor said, “He can- 
not preach for sour apples,” but 
when you are in trouble, physical, 
mental or spiritual, or all three, a 
call from him is like a light in a dark 
place. He makes -a parishioner see 
his circumstances in their true pro- 
portions. It is in visiting that he 
proves his call to the ministry of the 
Gospel, For such a man, his pulpit 


is chiefly the place from which he 


inspects the duties to his flock that 
will keep him busy from Monday 
a.m. to Saturday at 6 P.M. 

These types of ministry are easily 
perceived; probably the sermon spe- 
cialist invests in his pulpit much 
more than ten per cent of the item- 
ized program of his calling. A 
brother pastor must satisfy his de- 
sire to divide the word of life by 
well-spent calls at homes, hospitals, 
shops and stores. 

Suppose now we outline the work 
' of the week in terms of hours. 
These for the week total 168. Fifty- 
six should be devoted to nature’s 
great restorer which is sleep. 
Twenty-four hours are not too many 
for eating and post-prandial medita- 
tions. In these days of complicated 
pressures, it is deemed wise to de- 
vote a period of each day to some or 
several forms of recreation. Sup- 
_pose ten hours a week are so ear- 
marked. Provision for irrelevant but 
pleasant non-professional visiting or 
a visit to a good movie might be 
included. 

Of the week’s 168 hours. ninety 
are now assigned. Seventy-eight re- 
main for distribution among the pro- 
fessional duties of the clergyman. 
Ten per cent of seventy-eight is 
seven and eight-tenths (7.8). Figure 
on three twenty-minute. discourses 
as the minimum for a week. One is 
at the chief service, a second is at a 
teaching meeting and a third is be- 
tween Sundays; it may be a funeral 
or a special address. The ten per 
cent allowance is now reduced to six 
hours and forty-eight minutes. It is 
our opinion that this is less than the 
time required for the constructive 
reading and thinking which must 
precede time given to the pulpit, if 
the preachers’ discourses are such as 
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merit attention during delivery and 
leave a permanent impress. Fifteen 
per cent in our opinion would be the 
minimum. 


TOWARD GOD'S GOLDEN 
GOALS 


WE confess to a series of three re- 
actions to the proclamation pictured 
on Page One of this issue and 
worded on Page Three. The first of 
these might be classified as a com- 
plaint aimed at the officers and ex- 
ecutive board of the Church. Be- 
yond contradiction since 1918 “we 
all” of the U. L. C. A. have emerged 
triumphantly from some experiences 
that might be called difficult and 
dangerous to our ideals of organiza- 
tion. We have come to several cross- 
roads and chosen the right one from 
among them, and thus escaped 
serious ecclesiastical complications. 
In our editorial opinion, the net re- 
sult of our activities in the past 
twenty-five years has been the at- 
tainment of an elevation from which 
it would be comfortable to sit down 
and congratulate ourselves for the 
mistakes avoided and the victories 
achieved. 

And now comes word from our 
leaders—in effect it is an order— 
that instead of taking time out to 
rest and exchange comforting obser- 
vations as to our progress in the 
faith, we shall take note that the 
height to which we have attained is 
to be a spot from which to look 


ahead and not back over distances . 


already triumphantly traveled. It is 
not what we had planned to do. 
But more careful consideration of 
the timing and the contents of Dr. 
Knubel’s statement brings one into 
contact with the deep and unchang- 
ing mission of the Church. The na- 
ture of its responsibility debars de- 
tours and vacations to those to whom 
has been committed the responsibil- 
ities of proclaiming the way of sal- 
vation to wandering, sinning souls. 
That tireless missionary to the Gen- 
tiles, while impressed to the point of 
awe by the trust imposed in him by 
One he had once persecuted, knows 
only that he must press forward. 
Always the beckoning hand was 
ahead. There are days of particular 
significance and places of outstand- 
ing importance, but always the com- 
mand is to keep on the ascent. Until 
the arrival of the day of judgment 
and the command to quit which the 


trumpets proclaim, the objectives of 
the Church are progressive. 

In the third place there is a chal- 
lenge in the proclamation: it implies 
courage on the part of us who at the 
quarter century stage of our or- 
ganization propose to set before our- 
selves goals that will be reached by 
1968. Our leaders have not chosen 
the so-called “easier way.” The or- 
dinary marking of a major anniver- 
sary would consist of cataloguing 
past achievements and of obscuring 
mention of opportunities neglected, 
policies compromised and promises 
only partially realized. The Lu- 
theran confesses that it has had 
some such form of celebration in 
mind. 

But the proclamation calls for the 
discernment and acceptance of def- 
inite goals: not any sort of objec- 
tives but such as can be cited be- 
cause they have the approval of God. 
And a time limit is part of the pro- 
gram. Golden, the third word of the 
key phrase Toward God’s Golden 
Goals, means 1968 when our United 
Lutheran Church has fifty years of 
effort back of it. 

And it must be borne in mind that 
this “plan of celebration” is of the 
United Lutheran Church in its en- 
tirety. In a sense it takes the place 
of an elaborate program that would 
have reached a climax at a biennial . 
convention, a silver anniversary of 
our general body’s organization in 
1918. 

And obviously, what President 
Knubel’s proclamation proposes is 
not a substitute for what might have 
been arranged for a group of rep- 
resentative delegates to sponsor. 
The program is of a character that 
will permit and will seek participa- 
tion by every congregation in the 
U. L. C. A. The date, Sunday, No- 
vember 14, is proclaimed. Synodical 
guidance is implied in the announce- 
ments that presidents of the synods 
will gather for conference next 
month. The conferences of the con- 
stituent synods will have their 
autumn meetings prior to November 
14. The purpose of a thanksgiving 
offering provides the final item of 
co-operation. 

As the pastors and leaders of the 
church prepare for the occasion we 
may expect a heart-searching ex- 
amination of the U. L. C. A. that 
will justify the pursuit of goals, 
whose attainment will bring rejoic- 
ing to the Church in 1968. - 
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THOSE LEVITES 


8y Nathan FZ. Melhorn 


Descendants of Jacob in Charge of Israel's Worship 
Leviticus 19: 1-4,°11-18, 32-34. The Sunday School Lesson for September 5 


Amonc the distinctive influences that are obvious in “God’s Making 
of a Nation: the Era of Moses,” are those that attach to the Levites. The 
third of the five books of Moses which come first in our Bible is so much 
descriptive of this group’s place in the pilgrimage of the Israelites into the 


Promised Land that it is known as Leviticus. 


And in the dispensation of 


our Lord’s suffering and death for the world’s sinning, the Levites with the 
scribes had not only great prominence, but also great influence. 


A Bit of History 


The basis of the favoritism which 
was shown to the descendants of Levi 
may have been formed at the time of 
the infliction of punishment which was 
visited upon the children of Israel when 
they forsook Jehovah to worship the 
golden calf. Moses, returning from his 
sojourn on Mt. Sinai to receive divine 
instruction for the welfare of the peo- 
ple, was indignant because they had so 
promptly forgotten their loyalty to 
Jehovah. He stood in the gate of the 
camp and said, “Who is on the Lord’s 
side, let him come unto me.” Only the 
sons of Levi assembled themselves to- 
gether with them. 

Their rallying in response to his sum- 
mons led to the appointment of the 
Levites to apply punishment to the 
people. A further consequence was the 
assignment to them of duties intimately 
related with the worship of Jehovah 
and its preservation of loyalty to Him. 
Whereas in the flight from Egypt there 
had been no distinctions on this score 
among the twelve tribes, now Levi’s 
descendants became the priest class 
_ and continued in that capacity, at least 
nominally, until our Lord’s revelation 
and self-sacrifice restored the univer- 
sal priesthood of believers. 

Aaron and Moses were themselves of 
the tribe of Levi, and the male descend- 
ants of Aaron were deemed the group 
whence the priests required by the 
provisions for worship should be 
chosen. Something more than kinship 
was required. Physical perfection was 
one necessity, and doubtless there were 
opportunities for the exercise of choice. 
A man was not compelled to choose the 
priesthood merely because his descent 
was from the family of Aaron. 

In order to have the proper contrast 
with the portion of the nineteenth chap- 
ter which is set for examination by 
seniors of Sunday schools on the fifth 
of September, the readers of this page 
should open their Bibles to the begin- 
ning of the Book of Leviticus. 


The first subject concerning which 
regulations have been made is the of- 
fering: of sacrifices. The reader will 
discern, as he passes from chapter to 
chapter, that a systematic and detailed 
classification has been made. The first 
regulation concerns “a burnt sacrifice 
of the herd.” Next, directions are given 
‘if his offering be of the flocks.” A 
third form of animal which is eligible 
for use is fowl; that is, turtledoves or 
young pigeons. 


Other Sacrificial Offerings 


Beginning with chapter two, there is 
a succession of directions which deal 
with offerings, and back of each type 
of offering there is a form of trans- 
gression for which the offering is re- 
ceived as a means of atonement; per- 
haps one might say as a basis of for- 
giveness. But it should be kept in mind 
that there was also a legal code which 
had been established amongst the peo- 
ple. It originated when Jethro, the 
father-in-law of Moses, assisted him in 
the establishment of what one might 
call minor and major courts of justice. 
But the regulations in Leviticus are 
designed to indicate and to symbolize 
the relations of transgressors with 
Jehovah, their God, by acts of worship. 
Thereby they indicated the degrees of 
guiltiness which are involved in vari- 
ous types of sin. 

The prevalence of forms of sacrifice 
practiced without the authority of rev- 
elation suggests the query as to whether 
the complex rites of offerings which 
were established among the Israelites 
had their origin in the practices they 
had encountered while in Egypt. Cer- 


“DAILY BIBLE READINGS 
August 30-September 5 
M. Israel to Be Holy. Leviticus 19: 1-4. 
T. A Holy E People Must Live Right. Leviticus 


W. A Holy People Will Obey the Law. Leviti- 
cus 19: 32-37, 
Luke 16: 


Th, pean eed of Social Injustice. 

F. Injustice to Be Punished. Amos 8: 4-8. 
Sat. A Plea for Christian Justice. Philemon 8-20. 
S. A Separated People. II Corinthians 6: 14-18, 


tainly many of the multitude of sac- 
rifices were condemned by our Lord as 
no longer significant. The New Testa- 
ment, declaration is that the sacrifices 
of prayer, praise, and thanksgiving are 
acceptable to God. The necessity of © 
symbolic propitiation no longer exists, 
because there is one real offering for 
sin and one infinite Offerer. 


Holiness and Sacrifices 


It is in the nineteenth chapter of this © 
Book of Leviticus that Moses turns to — 
what might be called the inner spir- © 
itual motivation in their rites of wor- | 
ship. The authority of Jehovah is rec- 
ognized and declared. The chapter be- 
gins, “And Jehovah spoke unto Moses,” 
who was then instructed to “speak unto ~ 
all the congregation of the children of 
Israel, and say unto them, Ye shall be © 
holy: for I the Lord your God am — 
holy.” There is thus expressed the 
essence of true and efficacious worship. 
And since the source of that essence is 
the holy one of Israel, it follows that — 
they who invoke Jehovah’s power and ~ 
grace should themselves revere the at- | 
tributes upon which their God has ~ 
placed His blessing. F 

The list of forbidden actions is not a © 
parallel to those that were formulated ~ 
into the Decalogue when Moses was — 
with Jehovah on Mt. Sinai. In Leviticus © 
the type of disobedience named covers | 
such common everyday misdeeds of © 
fairly average human beings as will be 
on the conscience of a worshiper. — 
Moses names theft and fraud; misuse © 
of the name of Jehovah; oppression of © 
one’s neighbor; deception of those who — 
are helpless because of blindness or 
deafness; respect of persons on the — 
basis of poverty or riches; the spread- 
ing of ill reports and indulgence in idle © 
gossip; disrespect for the elders of the 
people, especially for one’s parents, and 
lack of hospitality to strangers—such — 
is a catalogue of misdemeanors which © 
were customary amongst the Jews and 
which, by the way, have continued to 
be Casiornany amongst the people up_ 
to the present time. 7 

These, however, are not presented 
from an objective point of view so 
much as from the relation which they 
have subjectively to him who is an in- 
heritor of the promises of salvation. 
Piety is a regard for that which belongs 
to God. It is religion which is not 
based on fear or consequences, but on™ 
an understanding of the source o 
every good and perfect gift which exists 
in all the world. 
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THE YOUNG 


PEOPLE 


Ky 4nos John Teaver 
What Christ Would Call a Good League 


Matthew 10: 5-13 


SHALL we begin by asking a number 
of questions about our own League? A 
fruitful discussion might follow. Bet- 
ter yet, improvements in our League 
program could grow out of the discus- 
sion. Surely Christ would want our 
League to be its best. Here are some 
questions: _ 

1. Does our League aid in the cul- 
tivation of personal Christian char- 
acter? 

2. Does our League maintain con- 
stant loyalty to our church? 

3. Can our pastor depend on our 
League? 

4. Does our League co-operate fully 
with conference and synodical Leagues 
and with the Luther League of Amer- 
ica? 

5. Does our League program culti- 
vate the whole life of our members— 
physical, mental, social and spiritual? 

6. Does our League deserve the 
motto, “Of the Church, by the Church, 
and for the Church”? 

7. How can our League more fully 
meet the approval of Christ? 

There are certainly ideals in the 
mind of Christ for the young folks of 
His church. Perhaps it would help to 
list some of them. 


Co-operation. A Leaguer without 
willingness to work with others un- 
selfishly is a total loss, no matter how 
brilliant his talents. Christ has this 
ideal for His church. He places Him- 
self in the very center of its program. 
“We are workers together—with Him.” 


Courage. The ideal Leaguer is never 
afraid. In these war days it takes a 
lot of faith to keep plugging away, 
lacking leadership and with every 
waking thought on the victory to be 
won. The Leaguer has heart for dif- 
ficult projects. The word courage really 
comes from the French word meaning 
heart. 


Dependability. “Can the Lord de- 
pend on you?” is the question of an old 
Gospel hymn. It probably was not 
much of a hymn; but the question is 
’ difficult to dodge. Can He? 


_ Good Will. We needed the first lady 
of China to tell us the danger of giving 
ourselves over to hate in these times. 
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The ideal Leaguer will accept Jesus’ 
attitude of good will even toward 
enemies. 


Health. If we remember how often 
Jesus was Good Physician to the phys- 
ically sick, we find reason for recrea- 
tional programs in our Leagues that 
really create healthy minds and bodies. 
Yes, our Leagues can well be occupied 
in every kind of community effort to 
prevent and to heal sickness. 


Honesty. A good, old-fashioned vir- 
tue. It must not be the camouflage be- 
hind which we speak frankly of the 
weakness of others. Honesty does not 
demand meanness. But the word of a 
Leaguer should be as good as his bond. 
If you say you will do something for 
your president or for your pastor, will 
you do it, when and as you promised? 


Humility is not to be confused with 
weakness. It is the sign of depth of 
character. Pride was one of the sins 
that crucified Jesus. It has broken up 
homes, churches and Luther Leagues. 
If our hearts are centered in Christ, it 
will not matter to any of us whether 
we receive credit for our service or not. 


Joyousness. “Why do good people 
have to be such bad company?” asked 
one youth? There ought to be radiant 
joy in the life of a Christian. Certainly 
Christ approves of a good time for 
young folks. He was always a welcome 
guest. There was no long-faced, mock 
piety about Him. 


Love is the fulfilling of the law. It 
is the basic principle of being a good 
person. It takes the center of life away 
from self and sends it out to others. 
Its highest mark is willingness to die 
for Christ. 


Loyalty. The word loyalty comes 
from the same stem as the word legal. 
It is a binder. It ties people together. 
If the world hates a traitor, it has good 
reason, for traitors tear the world 
apart. The loyalty of the League is in 
Christ. 


Obedience. We have taken this word 
out of our marriage ceremonies. Per- 
haps there is good reason. Yet the 
need of discipline is voiced on every 
hand. Perhaps it should start in the 


home. Surely the League ought to cul- 
tivate the spirit of obedience. It should 
help the young folks of the church to 
see that there can be no true freedom 
without a sense of responsibility. May- 
be we need to go back to a restudy of 
the Ten Commandments. They have 
never been revoked. They are still 
basic to an ordered society. 


Purposefulness. A great purpose is 
the best discipline. Purpose steers a 
life as surely as the pilot steers his 
plane. One thing that war has brought 
into our lives is this sense of purpose. 
All life seems keyed to victory. Those 
who see deeper than this are also 
thinking of a post-war world in which 
Christ will be the dominant influence. 
That would be a purpose worth living 
for. Yes, and many. are dying with this 
great purpose in their hearts. 


Self-control. Were you ever in a 
skidding car? What a feeling of abject 
helplessness. We are in a_ skidding 
world just now and feel ourselves 
caught in the grip of forces we can 
hardly understand, I saw a number of 
young married men off to camp today. 
Fine young churchmen they are. Pretty 
difficult to keep your heart from panic 
when all that they and you have been 
living for suddenly seems to be 
changed. I am proud of these men. I 
am also proud of their wives and 
mothers. Theirs is the harder task, “to 
keep the home fires burning.” Self- 
control is a brave virtue. It is built on 
Christ-control. 


Self-respect. To respect is to look 
again. To have self-respect is to be 
worthy of a second look, to be able to 
look at oneself without shame. Clean 


thinking and living are built on this 


virtue. We have to live with ourselves. 
What kind of a self can we respect? 
Well, it will be the same kind of person 
that would please Christ. 


Like Christ. The League that cul- 
tivates Christ-likeness, that sets as its 
goal the pleasing of Christ, will be a 
great asset to any church. Can we 
think of Him as present in our meet- 
ings, present when we pray and when 
we go on picnics? “Lo, I am with you 
alway,” means just that, “alway.” He 
makes no limits to His presence. He is 
where we have faith enough to recog- 
nize Him. 


We have by no means covered the 
catalog of virtues that will be found in 
the League that Christ would approve. 
But we have listed a number of vir- 
tues that will please Him. How far is 
our League cultivating these virtues? 
Let us discuss it frankly. 

* * * * 


To Leavers: Topic date, September 
5. Next topic, “What It Takes to Be a 
Good League Officer.” 
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BOOKS 


Total Freedom 


Four Freedoms and God. By Edwin McNeill Poteat. Harper & Brothers. 155 


pages. $1.50. 


Tuts small book seeks to present the President’s famous slogan from 
the standpoint of the Christian faith. “If the Four Freedoms are found to 
be spiritually attainable,” says Dr. Poteat, “there is much hope for the 
world: If they are only politically understood and sought, there is little.” 

Converting the President’s war aims for the world into a spiritual chal- 
lenge, Dr. Poteat cogently shows that all freedoms are aspects of spiritual 
freedom. They cannot be established by legislation or treaty unless the 


world is morally prepared both to grant 
and receive them. He seeks to make 
clear that freedom of speech, freedom 
of ‘religion, freedom from want, and 
freedom from fear are four of the goals 
to be won in the total liberation of the 
human spirit. What we are determined 
to achieve this time is the sort of con- 
quest that will stay put. 

The final chapter is no mere append- 
age, as the title, “Conclusion and God,” 
might indicate. God is the center of 
spiritual gravity by which we judge 
and maintain all spiritual equilibrium. 

The author is positive that we shall 
not win the Four Freedoms without 
winning God. He is not an addendum 


In Search of God 


God and Evil. By C. E. M. Joad. 
Harper and Brothers. 349 pages. $3.00. 
God and Evil is actually the intel- 
lectual autobiography of a man whom 


the publishers call one of “England’s: 


great philosophers, formerly an agnos- 
tic.” This latest work is Joad’s chal- 
lenging record of a spiritual odyssey 
from agnosticism and indifferentism 
regarding religion to an essentially the- 
istic though non-trinitarian point of 
view. 

It is impossible to summarize Joad’s 
lucidly written and closely-reasoned 
argument. The present work includes, 
among other subjects, a definition of the 
‘religious hypothesis; a discussion of the 
arguments against the creation of the 
world by an omnipotent and benevolent 
being; a brilliant discussion, in the 
light of contemporary thought, of the 
reality of evil; a rejection of emergent 
and creative evolution (views of which 
Joad was an early exponent); a vig- 
orous criticism of some attempts to ex- 
plain religion away; a discussion of 
how experience of God is possible; and 
finally, a critical examination of what 
he calls “the Christian claim.” 

While Joad has come a long way, 
from agnosticism to theism—and this 
pilgrimage is highly significant in our 
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to the President’s statement of war 
aims. The spiritual quest will not be 
successful unless it ends in a new ap- 
preciation of the Divine. 

Each chapter of the book is headed 
with numerous and apt scriptural and 
poetic quotations, which add to its lit- 
erary quality. 

Dr. Poteat has many gifts, including 
keen intellect and facile expression. He 
was formerly a Southern Baptist mis- 
sionary in China, pastor of the Pullin 
Memorial Church, Raleigh, N. C., and 
now serves the Euclid Avenue Baptist 
Church, Cleveland Ohio. 

T. Benton PEsErY. 


times—all orthodox Christians will put 
down the book saying, “He, and his 
type, have a long way yet to travel be- 
fore they’ accept the uniqueness of 
Christ and the Christian doctrine of 
man.” This Joad frankly states he can- 
not yet honestly do, and in this he be- 
lieves himself typical of his generation. 
Precisely here is perhaps the great- 
est value of this book. It is, I believe, 
the clearest and most compelling state- 
ment in English of the religious wist- 
fulness of the intellectuals of our time. 
It reveals their honest doubts, their 
new and surprisingly deep sense of sin 
and of need, and it reveals also some 
of their reasons for not committing 
themselves to Christ, His message, and 
His Church, Cuartes W. KEctey. 


The Long Road 


Toward Lutheran Union. A Scriptural 
and Historical Approach. By Theodore 
Graebner and Paul E. Kretzmann. Con- 
cordia Publishing House. 240 pages. 
Price, paper-bound, $1; cloth, $1.50. 

Tue LutTHeran acknowledges grate- 
fully the favor of Concordia Publishing 
House in making the above-named 
volume available for examination. The 
reputation of its authors for scholar- 
ship is both well earned and widely 


va 


recognized. Their positions as profes- 
sors in the Theological Seminary of the 
Missouri Synod, and their editorial 
contributions to the official journals of 
the Synod of Missouri indicate the place 
of leadership in that general body to 
which they have attained. 

The appearance of a book at this 
time by these men on the subject of 
Lutheran union would seem to indi- 
cate greater or changed interest among 
the members of the Missouri Synod in 
forms of articulation with other Lu- 
theran general bodies to which hither- 


to they have been adverse. To such an _ 


interpretation of the volume’s appear- 
ance, the series of “Never Agains” that 
are its final conclusions lends prob- 
ability. 

External contacts and forms of moral 
and ethical co-operation are occasion- 
ally referred to in the volume, notably 
the similar duties performed by all 
Lutheran chaplains and service pastors. 
But the discussions of union are essen- 
tially dogmatic. NatHan R. MELHOoRN. 


Justifying Missions 
For All of Life. By William H. Wiser 
and Charlotte Viall Wiser. Friendship 
Press. $1 (paper, 60 cents). : 
Dr. and Mrs. Wiser have been doing 
mission work in North India for more 
than a quarter of a century. They have 
devoted special attention to rural work, 
and Dr. Wiser now fills the chair of 
Rural Sociology in the United The- 
ological College at Saharanpur. When 
it is remembered that India’s popula- 
tion is found mainly in its 800,000 vil- 


lages, it will be seen that there is a — 


large field for such work. 
The various phases of work also 
cover a wide field. Adult education ac- 


cording to the Laubach system, prob- — 


lems of health, improved methods of 
agriculture, co-operative societies, as 


well as forms of worship suited to the — 
genius of India’s people, are briefly dis- _ 
cussed. Nor is the discussion limited — 
to India. Some of the most telling illus- — 
trations of what missions are doing — 


along these lines are taken from Latin 
America, from China, from Africa and 


even from Indonesia. Because all these — 


phases of work are needed to develop 
fully rounded Christian lives, the book 
is entitled—For All of Life. 


The book is well written. A list of — 
books for supplementary reading is 
also included. It deals with what after ~ 
all are the by-products of missions. — 
There is danger both in the mission — 


field and in so-called Christian lands 
that the by-products may obscure the 
evangelistic note. 


well as a defense of, missions. ; 
E JOHN ABERLY. 


The Lutheran - 


If this danger is 
guarded against, the facts briefly given — 
here furnish a good program for, as ~ 


An Important Treasury Decision 


Secretary Greever's Inquiry and the Government's 


Reply Answer Tax Queries 


DR. W. H. GREEVER TO 
“THE LUTHERAN” 
Dear LUTHERAN: 


WE will be glad if you will give such : 


publicity to the enclosed as you may 
find feasible. You will note that it is 
dated August 1942. No change, to our 
knowledge, has been made to these reg- 
ulations. The reason for offering it now 
for publication is that quite recently a 
“number of inquiries have been made to 
which this is the official answer. You 
‘will make whatever explanation of the 
use of it you may judge to be best from 
this data. W. H. Greever, Sec. 
August 11, 1943. 


THE TREASURY DEPARTMENT’S 
REPLY 

Washington, D. C., 

August 21, 1942 


The United Lutheran Church in’™ 
America, 

39 East 35th Street, 

New York 16, N. Y. 


Sirs: 

It is the opinion of this office, based 
upon the evidence presented, that you 
are exempt from Federal income tax 
under the provisions of section 101 (6) 
of the Internal Revenue Code and cor- 
responding provisions of prior revenue 
acts, as it is shown that you are organ- 
ized and operated exclusively for re- 
ligious purposes. 

Accordingly, you will not be required 
to file returns of income unless you 
change the character of your organiza- 
tion, the purposes for which you were 
organized, or your method of opera- 
tion. Any such changes should be re- 
ported immediately to the Sollector of 
Internal Revenue for your district in 
order that their effect upon your ex- 
empt. status may be determined. 

Since any organization which is ex- 
empt from Federal income tax under 
the provisions of section 101 of the In- 
ternal Revenue Code also is exempt 
from the capital stock tax pursuant to 
the express provisions of section 1201 
(a) (1) of the Internal Revenue Code, 
you will not be required to file capital 
stock tax returns for future years so 
long as the exemption from income tax 
is effective. 

Furthermore, under substantially 
identical authority contained in sec- 
tions 1426 and 1607 of the Code and/or 
corresponding provisions of the Social 
Security Act, the employment taxes 
imposed by such statutes are not ap- 
plicable to remuneration for services 
performed in your employ so long as 
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you meet the conditions prescribed 
above for retention of an exempt status 
for income tax purposes. 

Contributions made to you are de- 
ductible by the donors in arriving at 
their taxable net income in the man- 
ner and to the extent provided by sec- 
tion 23 (0) and (q) of the Internal 
Revenue Code and corresponding pro- 
visions of prior revenue acts. 

Bequests, legacies, devises or trans- 


fers, to or for your use are deductible ° 


in arriving at the value of the net es- 
tate of a decedent for estate tax pur- 


‘poses in the manner and to the extent 


provided by sections 812 (d) and 861 
(a) (3) of the Code and/or correspond- 
ing provisions of prior revenue acts. 
Gifts of property to you are deductible 
in computing net gifts for gift tax pur- 
poses in the manner and to the extent 
provided in section 1004 (a) (2) (B) 
and 1004 (b) (2) and (8) of the Code 
and/or corresponding provisions of 
prior revenue acts. 

The collector of internal revenue for 
your district is being advised of this 
action. 

By direction of the Commissioner. 

(Signed) J. Mooney, 
Deputy Commissioner. 


Service Headquarters 
Headache 


THERE are more than 200,000 Luther- 
ans listed by name and location in the 
files of the Service Department of the 
National Lutheran Council in the 
Minneapolis office. Yet it is necessary 
to keep these records as nearly correct 
as possible. Much depends on it, in- 
cluding the contact which service pas- 
tors and chaplains maintain with the 
boys and girls in service. This contact 
with Lutheran pastors is highly prized 
by the ones most concerned, fre- 
quently far from home and with mails 
uncertain in spite of herculean efforts 
by the army to keep mails moving. 

Lutheran pastors at home can do 
much to correct this unfortunate and 
unavoidable condition. Usually the 
home pastor has access—either through 
direct contact or through the family— 
to the up-to-the-minute information. 
The Service Commission depends upon 
the home pastor to keep information 
of this sort flowing ceaselessly to the 
Minneapolis office. In this the Commis- 
sion depends upon the full co-operation 
of every pastor. 

Initial location data, when another 
Lutheran boy or girl joins the armed 


forces, should be supplied promptly. 
The reason for speed at this time is 
that boys and girls are first sent to a 
Reception Center, where they may re- 
main for only a few weeks, and then 
are transferred to another camp for 
special training. In the case of the 
*°WAC this period is usually four weeks, 
in the case of other services it may be . 
13 or 17 weeks, or less. 

During a recent tour of inspection of 
several army installations by a group 
representing the religious press of vari- 
ous denominations, Mr. W. P. Elson, 
publicity director of the National Lu- 
theran Council, was importuned by , 
chaplains, service pastors, and contact 
pastors, to plead with the home pas- 
tors to speed the forwarding of names 
and locations as soon after induction 
as possible. The story everywhere was 
the same: “Many of the boys and girls 
whose names we get have already 
moved to another camp before the in- 
formation reaches us.” 

The pastors can help. These men in 
the field are doing their utmost to make 
and maintain contact with Lutheran 
boys and girls. Can the National Lu- 
theran Council report to them that the 
pastors at home will likewise do their 
best to keep them informed? 


Seminary Faculty Members 


The Philadelphia Theological Seminary 
Adds to Teaching Staff 


Wuewn the fall semester of the Lu- 
theran Theological Seminary at Phila- 
delphia, Pa., opens, there will be three 
men in service on its faculty who have 
not hitherto served the institution on 
its teaching staff. They are the Rev. 
Dr. A. E. Deitz, the Rev. Martin Hein- 
ecken, Ph.D., and the Rev. Edward T. 
Horn, III. 

Dr. Deitz is a member emeritus of 
the faculty of Hartwick Seminary. Dr. 
Heinecken is a member: of the faculty 
of Wagner College, Staten Island, N. Y. 
These men have accepted calls to lec- 
tureships. They will not be in res- 
idence on the seminary campus. 

The Rev. Mr. Horn has accepted an 
assistant professorship. He will remove 
from Ithaca, N. Y., where he has been 


_ pastor of the Lutheran Church. He 


succeeded his father, the late Dr. Wil- 
liam M. Horn, as pastor of this congre- 
gation, of which students of Cornell 
University are the majority and the 
directing portion of the membership. 

These additions to the faculty were 
made necessary by the resignation of 
Prof. Emil E. Fischer, D.D., of the fac- 
ulty when he was elected to the pres- 
idency of the Ministerium of Pennsyl- 
vania, Provision has also been made to 
lessen the load of Prof. Henry Offer- 
mann, D.D., whose state of health jus- 
tifies this policy. 
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Wings (her the Whkami Valley 


OHIO SYNOD’S CAMP AND OUR CONTACTS FOR MEN 
IN THE SERVICE OF THE COUNTRY 


Far from the madd’ning noise of the 
city, we pause among the leisure hours 
of a sunny afternoon at Camp Mowana 
to bring you the news of happenings 
down in the valley. 

Camp Mowana is the recently ac- 
quired Youth Camp of the Synod of 
Ohio, where your reporter is serving 
as chaplain for the girls’ camp at the 
time of this writing. One week has 
slipped by, much too fast. 

This week will conclude two periods 
of girls’ camps of two weeks each, and 
one similar period for boys. The sec- 
ond boys’ camp will follow next week, 
and the busy summer schedule will 
close late in August with a one-week 
camp for young people. 

The experiences shared during two 
weeks at camp contribute much in the 
shaping of the lives of these young 
people. In addition to the regular Bible 
studies and worship programs, there 
are supervised activities in handcraft, 
nature, sports, music and dramatics. 
The evening campfires climax the day’s 
events with ingenious flares at drama- 
tics, and countless songs. All this in a 
setting of wooded hills, and waterfalls 
bathed in warm summer sunshine 
makes Mowana the desire and fond 
memory of the several hundred camp- 
ers and counselors who are privileged 
each summer to live two weeks in this 
sanctuary. 

Camp life is a most welcome diver- 
sion from the regular duties of the pas- 
torate, but “life is real; life is earnest,” 
so by mental maneuvering, we will 
transport ourselves to the heat and 
bustle of the Miami Valley—to Dayton 
in particular. Single dwelling units are 
still being erected by the hundreds, 
and four-family apartments by the 
gross. The wheels of industry continue 
their dizzy pace, and weeks ago, the 
100,000th machine gun sounded its de- 
fiance of the enemy on the test range 
of a local factory. The housing prob- 
lem has been eased off enough so that 
we are out of the Number One Crit- 
ical Area now, and the stream of war 
contracts ,will begin to flow again. 


Population Figures 


can be very deceiving. The net increase 
‘in Dayton, as estimated by registra- 
tions for ration books, is only a little 
more than 50,000. However, when you 
subtract 30,000 service men, 50,000 nor- 
mal turnover in two years’ time, and 
add 50,000 newcomers to bring your 
total to 266,000, it means that one-half 
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VIEWS OF CAMP MOWANA 


Flag Raising at Camp. The Chapel in 
the Woods. The Lodge. 


of the total population has lived in the 
city less than three years. When a 
stranger complains of the cold recep- 
tion he receives when coming to town, 
he doesn‘t realize that every other per- 
son he passes is practically a stranger 
too. 

These changes make cruel inroads 
into the normal life of the community, 
so juvenile delinquency has increased 
twofold, and the divorce rate is now 
one to every three marriages. 


What the Church Is Doing 


The churches, in spite of the great 
divisiveness, have not shirked their re- 
sponsibilities. Under the supervision 
of the Church Federation of Dayton 
and Montgomery County, a full-time 
chaplain has been brought to Dayton 
to correlate the many phases of the 
church’s activities. A fine group of 
Congregational young people came in 
from New England at their own ex- 
pense to conduct Bible schools in one 
of the larger housing projects. The 
National Lutheran Council has ar- 


ranged for Miss Grace Onstead, a com- 
missioned missionary to China who has 
not been able to go to her field, to make 
contacts among the newcomers, in or- 
der to direct them into the nearest 
Lutheran church, if they are Lutheran 
or uncharched, or if of some other 
faith, to direct them to their church. 
The American Lutheran Church has 
brought Miss Anne Kyle from Willow 
Run to assist Pastor George Smith in 
his two-church parish, which touches 
the center of two population points. 

With a USO center, and other rooms 
maintained for both transient soldiers 
and those at the two air fields, the Lu- — 
theran Church has opened only the one 
service :center, and that is located in ~ 
St. Mark’s Church, Osborn, near Pat- 
terson Field. ‘ 

Many Lutherans among our new 
neighbors immediately look up their 
church. Others are contacted through 
notices received from their home 
churches. Undoubtedly, there is a 
greater number that can he located 
only by means of a canvass. 


Southern Conference Luther League 


The summer rally of the Southern 
Conference Luther League was held 
July 4 in the Donnelsville church, the 
Rev. Fred S. Shirey pastor. Highlight- 
ing the afternoon and evening program 
were the finals in the conference decla- 
mation contest, in which Patricia Her- 
shey from Second Trinity, Dayton, won — 
first honors. 

The war necessitated two replace- 
ments among the officers, and by action 
of the executive board, Orville Welsch 
of Springfield, and Billy Thum of Day- — 
ton were installed as vice-president 
and treasurer, respectively. 

Chief among the items of business — 
was the ratification of a plan to com- 
plete the organization of local federa- 
tions throughout the conference for a 
closer and more efficient relationship — 
between the local leagues, the federa- — 
tions, conferences and state organiza- 
tion. The rally concluded with a pic- 
nic supper, and vespers, conducted by 
the pastor loci and the Rev. Frank — 
Secrist of Dayton. ; 


The Lutheran Inner Mission has kept — 
up a great summer program, which in- — 
cluded a summer school and two sum- — 
mer camps for both boys and girls. Mr. © 
Paul Becker, a student in Hamma 
Seminary, has been assisting in the — 
work this summer. , 

The work in Springfield has been — 
most encouraging, and with the suc- 
cessful conclusion of a Roll Call for” 


$3,000 among the local churches there, q 
the possibilities appear unlimited. 


Among the Churches 


Paul H. Weihl pastor, concluded the 
liquidation of the $8,000 mortgage as it 
stood when he began his work there in 
1937, and is well on the way in plans 
and finances for further improvements. 


Westwood Church, under the leader- 
ship of the Rev. Howard I. Pospesel, 
has completed its obligations in an over- 
‘whelming manner, while St. John’s at 
West Carrolton, under the Rev. Richard 
Smith, is completing plans for their 
mortgage burning the first Sunday in 
October. 


Second Trinity, under the Rev. Frank 
Secrist, has added a beautiful dossal 
hanging to their chancel. 


St. Paul’s Church, Franklin, cele- 
brated the sixtieth anniversary of their 
congregation earlier in the year. The 
Rey. James A. Baldwin is pastor. 


In addition to the several community 
Vacation Bible Schools, some of the 
churches held sessions of their own. 
Second Trinity conducted a two-week 
school in June, and North Riverdale, 
under the pastorate of the Rev. James 
A. Miller, a one-week school. 


Harvey E. Crowell, D.D., has recov- 
ered sufficiently to leave the Veterans’ 
Hospital in Dayton, and is now making 
his home at Oesterlen Children’s Home, 
where he has had such an active part 
in the welfare of the Home. Undecided 
as to his future plans, he has tendered 
his resignation at St. Luke’s, Spring- 
field, effective September 1. 


Training Cadet Nurses 


Tue Board of Directors of the Cali- 
fornia Lutheran Hospital, Los Angeles, 
Calif., through its affiliation with the 
University of Southern California, has 
approved a plan of co-operation with 
‘the U. S. Public Health Service in en- 
rolling a class of Cadet Nurses in the 
U. S. Cadet Nurse Corps, announced 
Ritz E. Heerman, Superintendent of the 
Hospital. He stated that these nurses 


would be accepted under the provisions 


of the Bolton Nurse Training Act, re- 
cently passed by Congress, whereby the 
Cadet Nurses will receive a monthly 
stipend plus all expenses during their 
period of training. 

The California Lutheran Hospital 
School of Nursing, in affiliation with 
the University of Southern California, 
will still maintain its collegiate school 
standing for the Cadet Nurses. This 
gives a real opportunity for young wo- 
men to render the best service to their 
government for the war effort and at 
the same time receive a college edu- 
cation. 

Mr. Heerman announced that Miss 
Christine A. Larsen, Director of Nurses, 
would accept applicants for the class 
to be enrolled September 15. 


August 25, 1943 
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GO the Wing 


A CHURCH AMONG PINES AND FLOWERS 


Ir any town approaches an Eden in 
the spring of the year, it is Summer- 
ville, S. C., a town of 3,000 population 
thirty-five miles northwest of Charles- 
ton. This is a winter resort and “every 
prospect pleases.” No wonder people 
flock to Summerville to escape the 
rigors of a northern winter and fill the 
comfortable, spacious hotels from No- 
vember to May. 

On invitation, we spent a day with 
the Rev. and Mrs. W. H. Lefstead, and 
for hours we feasted our eyes and souls 
on the majestic pines and oaks covered 
with the most gorgeous wisteria, and 
blooming azaleas. Most of the homes 
stand back from the street surrounded 
by fragrant shrubs and flowers and 
trees. Here is a place to rest, to get 
inspiration, to behold the wonderful 
works of God. 


St. Luke's Church 


celebrated its semi-centennial last 
year. Though the congregation was not 
large, it had vigor, faith and courage. 
It secured its present site shortly after 
its beginning, August 13, 1892. The 
cornerstone was laid in January 1893 
and the dedication took place in May. 
Dr. Louis Mueller and his son, Dr. 
W. A. C. Mueller, pastors of St. Mat- 
thew’s Church, Charleston, had charge 
of the services, and Dr. Robert C. Hol- 
land preached the sermon. 

The original members of St. Luke’s 
came from the Lutheran churches in 
Charleston, and their pastors served the 
congregation in the afternoon services. 
This arrangement continued for twenty- 
one years, until June 1913, when the 
Rev. Bernard Repass, who was then 
serving St. Barnabas, Charleston, and 
St. Paul’s, Mt. Pleasant, added St. 
Luke’s to the parish. This union lasted 
four years, and then the first full-time 
pastor was called, the Rev. W. A. 
Reiser. 

Later pastors were the Rev. A. J. 
Bowers, Student P. M. Counts, the Rev. 
George W. Nelson, the Rev. G. P. Mc- 
Cullough, Student Roof, and the Rev. 
V. R. Cromer, during whose pastorate 
the present Sunday school building was 
erected in 1930. 


The Rey. W. H. Lefstead 


the present pastor, during the past 
twelve years has led the congregation 
from strength to strength. He also has 
to his credit the procurance of a 
Moeller pipe organ, new pews, altar, 
pulpit, carpet, Common Service Books, 
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interior decorations, and two dwelling 
houses adjoining the church which 
some day may give place to a parish 
house. 

The membership is as follows: 188 
baptized, 127 confirmed, 95 communing. 
The property is valued at $25,000, and 
the payment on apportionment is 100 
per cent. 

The pastor is director of the Sum- 
merville Service Center, which is spon- 
sored by all the churches of the com- 
munity. The resort hotels have been 
taken over by the U. S. Government to 
house soldiers and officers. 


The Charleston Orphan Home 


It is an inspiration to visit the stately 
colonial building nestled among tall, 
aged oaks that screen it from a busy 
thoroughfare and whose doors cordially 
invite visitors into a spacious, many- 
roomed, high-ceilinged interior consist- 
ing of office, reception room, dining 
room, dormitories, chapel. Age, aristoc- 
racy, democracy, and love. reign here. 
For 153 years fatherless, motherless, 
friendless children have found refuge 
here. It can “home” 200 children, and 
at present is caring for 120—a few more 
girls than boys. They are welcomed at 
the age of three, and places are found 
for the boys at sixteen and for the girls 
at eighteen. They do not wear “institu- 
tional” clothes. They attend the public 
schools from kindergarten through 
high school. 

Though undenominational, the at- 
mosphere and training are Christian. 
There are daily prayers and religious 
instruction, Sunday school and Sunday 
ehurch services conducted by the va- 
rious city pastors, each pastor using the 
service of his own church. The or- 
ganist is a Lutheran; and when Lu- 
theran ministers preach, the entire 
Lutheran service is used.. And how 
those children participate in the serv- 
ice! It is an uplift to hear them. It has 
been my privilege to preach twice since 


coming to Charleston. 


This orphanage is supported by the 
city, administered by a board of twelve 
trustees for a term of four years. Mr. 
John F. Ohlandt, the president of the 
Board, is the very efficient adminis- 
trator of the Home, and Miss Dora 
Sweatman has been the beloved. su- 
perintendent for twelve years. There is 
loving discipline. Rising time is six 
o’clock, breakfast at seven, and retir- 
ing not late at night. What blessed in- 
stitutions are rightly conducted or- 
phanages! 
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Gobles’ Gile Nag ht: 


DIFFICULTIES IN HARVESTING CROPS ON PACIFIC COAST 
Co-operation in Religious Education 


WitTH generous crops hanging on the 
trees and vines, and a shortage in avail- 
able labor, this section of California 
faces a vital condition that an applica- 
tion of just plain common sense could 
easily remedy. With the OPA putting 
a ceiling price to the producer on the 
products of the soil for which these 
products cannot be grown, and with the 
retailer asking in many cases four 
times the amount the grower gets for 
his crop, the consumer is certainly en- 
titled to do some serious thinking. If 
his indignation “boils over” into strong 
language, he is only exercising his pre- 
rogatives as a good American citizen. 
When a minister, whose salary stands 
where it did fifteen years ago, reads in 
the daily press that potatoes are being 
fed to cattle, and then pays twenty-five 
‘cents for thirteen potatoes about the 
size of hen’s eggs, his salute to the Stars 
and Stripes may not lose any of its 
essence of patriotism, but his respect 
for some things under it, degenerates. 

The canneries of Santa Clara County 
are calling for 15,000 laborers. Hanging 
in the orchards of this fertile region 
are tons of luscious pears with no mar- 
ket available. Thousands of dollars 
have already been spent to produce the 
crop, and there it hangs while starva- 
tion stalks the nations across the sea. 
Prunes are beginning to fall to the 
ground, but no one knows whether the 
OPA will allow enough for them to 
justify the orchardists in picking them 
up and processing them for the market. 

Families from everywhere are com- 
ing into this area. They live in trailers, 
tents, shacks built of any thing at hand, 
and in comfortable homes when they 
can find them. Mexicans are numerous 
this time of year. The social equilibrium 
has been upset. We are either dream- 
ing or facing a continuous pageant. 
When the sense of reality filters 
through, will it be accompanied with 
vain regrets? In the meantime, the 
Macedonian call is broadcast from the 
Pacific Coast. Help us meet an emer- 
gency that none of our seers ever 
prophesied, 


‘In Sacramento 


The vacancy caused by the resigna- 
tion of the Rev. Clarence F. Crouser in 
the First Church in Sacramento, has 
been filled by the Rev. Paul Henry 
Wolpert, a recent graduate from the 
Philadelphia Seminary. The congrega- 
tion was privileged to witness the or- 
‘dination of their new pastor July 18 
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when the president of the California 
Synod, Dr. James P. Beasom, per- 
formed the act that set the young man 
apart to the work of the gospel min- 
istry. Both Pastor and Mrs. Wolpert 
are familiar with the conditions on the 
coast, as they lived here before going 
east to school. The former pastor, the 
Rev. Clarence F. Crouser, is a chaplain 
in the navy, at present stationed at 
Farragut, Idaho. A furlough of a few 
days in June enabled him to return to 
Sacramento and confirm a class of 
young people that his wife had faith- 
fully taught since he left. Mrs. Crouser 
and their children are spending the va- 
cation weeks in the state of Washing- 
ton. 


The people of St, John’s Church in 
Sacramento are fortunate in having the 
Rev. James Raun, Ph.D., of the North- 
western Seminary, as the regular sup- 
ply during the summer. The former 
pastor, the Rev. Henry Opperman, is a 
chaplain in the army. 


The new work at Vallejo has been 
under the care of Mr. Harold Lorimer 
for several months. The reports em- 
anating from this busy center are of 
the highest type. Mr. Lorimer is a 
senior in Western Seminary, Fremont, 


‘Nebr., and will return this autumn to 


finish his course. Arrangements are 
being made to offer him a church in 
California immediately after his grad- 
uation. 


The San Francisco aren 


In the Mt. Davidson area in San 
Francisco the Rev. Henry Scherer is at 
work seeking to establish a new mis- 
sion. The Executive Committee of the 
synod is working on a plan to finance 
the undertaking. 3 


After a successful pastorate of three 
years J. C. Herold, D.D., has retired as 
pastor of St. John’s Church in Oakland. 
Many things were accomplished during 
his term of service, and he and his wife 
will long be remembered because of 
their cheerful and happy pastorate. 
During the summer months the work 
has been cared for by Student George 
Lottich. A parish house has recently 
been purchased and dedicated. 


Our work in this area received a 
boost last month when Dr. J. George 
Dorn and his excellent choir of St. 
Mark’s broadcast a service during the 
early hour of Sunday. From all direc- 
tions have come words of appreciation 
and commendation. Dr. Dorn’s work 


in St. Mark’s has been strikingly suc- 
cessful during the few months he has 
been with them. A monthly paper, St. 
Mark’s Messenger, is published, and 
always carries material of a first-class 
nature. The Rev. Franklin Smith, late 
of St. Paul’s Church in Los Angeles, 
has been called as assistant to Dr. Dorn. 


Two Welcome Guests 


It was a great joy for us on the 
Pacific Coast to meet again our dear 
friend, the Rev. Dr. A. M. Knudsen of 
the Board of American Missions, and 
to get acquainted with Mr. Ellwood 
Bowman of Philadelphia, who repre- 
sents the Church Extension interests of 
that Board. Their sympathetic attitude 
towards our efforts and our problems 
here, and their helpful advice and sug- 
gestions—to say nothing about their 
pleasing and cheerful personalities— 
make them very welcome guests. 

It is gratifying to know that the 
churches of the California Synod have 
paid considerably more than 100 per 
cent of their quota for Lutheran World 
Action. 


Co-operation in San Jose 


A Council of Religious Education has 
been formed by the churches of San 
Jose, to put into operation with the 
beginning of the next school year the 
course of education permitted by the 
act of legislation recently passed by the 
state. Grace Church and the Augustana 
churches are co-operating. 

It is planned that with the opening 
of the fall semester in the State College 
in San Jose a religious center will be 
established contiguous to the campus 
and will be under the direction of a 
group of men and women chosen by. 
the leading denominations of the city. 
A full-time executive has been called 
and everything is in readiness to pro- - 
ceed. Religious groups have had no 
place to assemble near the campus. 
Even the Students’ Christian Associa- — 
tion had to move its headquarters off. 
the campus because of a decision of the 
State Board of Education. i 

It is my privilege and honor to be a 
member of the Board of Directors of 
this promising project and to announce 
that our Board of Education is in hearty ~ 
co-operation with us. 

One of our immediate projects is to _ 
have the directors of State College in- — 
clude in the college’s program a course — 
of training for prospective teachers in 
our church schools. 


Lutheran Congregation Disbands 


The property in San Jose on Delmas” 
Avenue which has been occupied for a 
great many years by Bethel congrega- 
tion has been sold to the Mennonite 
Brethren and the Lutheran congrega- 
tion has disbanded. This action was 
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brought about by a gradual decline in 
interest and growth, owing largely to a 
radical change in the type of people of 
that particular section of the city. The 
retiring pastor, the Rev. Emil Meyer, 


Sowa Vubbins 


and his wife have moved to Oakland, 
having received from the sale of the 
property through the Executive Com- 


.mittee of synod all financial claims 


against the congregation. 


A PROGRESSIVE CHRISTIAN SPIRIT EVIDENCED IN 
CONGREGATIONS OF THE IOWA SYNOD 


THE congregations in Iowa continue 
to be alert to the needs and opportuni- 
ties of the times, according to reports 
from the pastors. 


From Trinity Church at Burlington 
Pastor Jerome Miller sends word that 
the bank mortgage on the beautiful 
new church completed there several 
years ago has now been paid. The 
small remaining debt is due members 
and friends who hold the church’s 
“Faith Notes.” Plans are now under 
way to pay these by the sixtieth an- 
' niversary date next year. A summer 
mission is being conducted to gain and 
reclaim members for the church. 


At Clinton, where the Rev. Maurice 

Lesher is pastor, the debt reduction is 

- proceeding rapidly. In June the first 

vacation Bible school held in several 

' years was a complete success with 
nearly one hundred pupils enrolled. 


- Pastor William E. Kmet and Asso- 
~ ciate Pastor Victor R. Archie of St. 

Mark’s, Davenport, have been busy in 
this large congregation. The Fellow- 
ship Club has been reorganized and re- 
cently sponsored a local youth rally. 
Pastor Archie conducted vacation 
school sessions at Buffalo Union Church 
and then at St. Mark’s, where 230 
‘pupils and teachers were enrolled. 
Pastor Kmet received fourteen mem- 
bers of a summer adult confirmation 
class in June. 


The members of Redeemer Church, 
Des Moines, celebrated their first an- 
' niversary May 9. There are now 160 
confirmed members in this young con- 
‘gregation. A dramatic presentation of 
' the history of Redeemer by the men, 
and a choir concert, were features of 
_ the observance. New and larger Sun- 
_ day school quarters have been obtained 
‘and redecorated by the men. The Rev. 
_A. M. Simonsen is pastor here. 


St. John’s Church, Des Moines, which 
is served by F. J. Weertz, D.D., and the 
Rev. George R. Krebs, may be proud 
of a service flag bearing 300 stars. Five 
of the stars are gold. During the past 
year the choirs were directed by Louis 
‘Weertz, son of the pastor. Louis is also 
a composer of merit and has written a 
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number of selections which have been 
used in the services. St. John’s was 
host to the Iowa Luther League Con- 
vention August 15-17. 


Pastor Alfred W. Young of Unity 
Church, Des Moines, reports a new 
floor in the basement, a new piano, and 
a number of new members. He adds, 
“Thirty-seven stars on the service flag 
made it easy for us to give $100 to Lu- 
theran World Action.” 


Another excellent vacation church 
school was held at St. Mark’s, Dubuque, 
where the Rev. Max Pinkert is pastor. 
A new bronze altar desk, the gift of the 
confirmation class, new Parish School 
Hymnals and redecorative work about 
the church have added to the appear- 
ance of the property. Here, too, debt 
reduction is under way, a three-year 
program having been launched. 


Pastor Heinz Ritzen of the Persia- 
Dunlap Parish has claimed a bride. 
The couple will live in Dunlap inas- 
much as there was no house available 
in Persia, where he formerly had his 
residence. 


Pastor W. A. Wolgemuth of Iowa 
Falls, who suffered a severe fall dur- 
ing the convention of synod in May 
has made a good recovery. He notes 
with pride that two former pastors, the 
Rev. H. C. Coder and the Rev. Donald 
Helm, and fourteen young men have 
entered the country’s service from this 
parish. A Christian flag and a service 
flag were recently dedicated. 


The organizations of Central Church, 
Mason City, have been taking ad- 
vantage of fine summer weather to 
meet out of doors whenever possible, 
according to Pastor M. O. Lee. 


In Missouri Valley the work is being 
headed by Mr. Richard Miller, supply 
pastor. This young middler at Western 
Seminary, Fremont, Nebr., is finding 
much joy in his chosen work. Chap- 
lain Lightner Swan, the forrher pastor, 
and his family were recent visitors at 
St. Paul Church and were given a 
happy homecoming celebration. 


First Lutheran Church of Newton 
will be seventy-five years old soon, and 


the event will be observed appro— 
priately during the latter part of Sep- 
tember. In June the annual service 
honoring the members and friends of 
the church who are seventy years of 
age or over was held. A twelve-session 
vacation church school met with a 
ready response. First Church continues 
to be an example to synod in the mat- 
ter of benevolence giving. 


Successful Vacation Bible Schools 


Miss Selma Bergner spent four days: 
in Oxford Junction in May. Pastor 
Fred Maurer, who is chairman of the 
synod’s foreign mission committee, rep- 
resented the synod at the Deputation 
School of Foreign Missions in June. 
English Lutheran’s first vacation Bible: 
school was a success. 


A record enrollment of eighty-six 
pupils and eleven teachers marked the- 
fourth annual vacation church school 


‘at St. Luke, Sioux City. A service flag 


was presented and dedicated July 4. 
St. Luke’s members are looking for- 
ward to the end of the war for many 
good reasons. One of these is that then. 
the plans for their church building may 
begin to materialize. The building fund 
is growing. 


W. A. Voss, D.D., pastor of Trinity 
Church, Sioux City, has occasion for 
real satisfaction in the prospect of the 
elimination of the debt of $27,000 on 
the beautiful church. In a recent cam- 
paign three-fourths of that amount was. 
pledged, and every indication is that 
the whole amount will soon: be sub- 
scribed so that Trinity may be debt free. 
in 1945. A successful vacation school 
was conducted in June. 


An enrollment of seventy-seven: 
made noteworthy the vacation school 
at Webster City’s English Lutheran 
Church, of which the Rev. Harvey 
Coovert is pastor. Active auxiliaries: 
reflect the spirit of this congregation. 


At Tipton during the summer months. 
combination services are being held in 
order that the whole family may attend’ 
Sunday school and divine worship to- 
gether. Pastor Max Geissler is pres- | 
ident of the Tipton Ministerial Union 
and was called upon to give the bac— 
calaureate address to the 1943 high. 
school graduates. 


Pastor Frederick J. Sager of First 
Church, West Des Moines, was made 
happy on the first anniversary of his 
ministry there by a dinner celebration: 
given by the church. Testifying that 
their leader had worked diligently and’ 
deserved a little relaxation, the congre-— 
gation presented the pastor’s family 
with a beautiful platform rocker. The 
dedication of a renovated chancel and 
an illuminated altar cross signalized 
this festive occasion. 
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LUNENBURG A CENTER OF CHURCH ACTIVITY 
Lieutenant-Governor of Nova Scotia Present at Service in Halifax 


AFTER three years’ residence in their 
barracks in the town of Lunenburg, the 
officers and men of the Royal Norwe- 
gian Armed Forces have been trans- 
ferred from this area. On the Sunday 
before their departure a special parade 
was held to Zion Lutheran Church, 
where a farewell service was conducted 
by the Rev. B. Hindal, pastor of the 
Norwegian Seamen’s Mission at Hali- 
fax. 

The town of Lunenburg also gave a 
fitting farewell to the men, which con- 
sisted of a banquet held at Camp Nor- 
way. Many notable officials of the 
Norwegian forces were present, as were 
also town and government officials. 
The speaker for the evening, J. J. 
Kinley, who represents the County of 
Lunenburg in the Dominion Parlia- 
. ment at Ottawa, spoke of the splendid 
assistance and co-operation of the Nor- 
wegians in community work, and the 
fine manner in which they had re- 
sponded to the Allied cause, fighting 
for the freedom of their beloved Nor- 
way and a reunion with their loved 
ones. 


A Vacation Bible School 


Zion Church, Lunenburg, conducted 
a vacation Bible school for one week 
during July. The average attendance 
was fifty-one. The pupils were divided 
into three groups: aged 4-6 in charge 
of Miss Frances Dauphinee, assisted by 
the Misses Marjorie Mosher and Jane 
Himmelman; ages 7-9, by Mrs. L. G. 
Bald, with Misses Alice Bald and 
Madelyn Randall as assistants; while 
all over ten years of age were cared 
for by Pastor Bald. The older groups 
engaged in soap carving; the second 
group assembled a miniature house and 
furniture from an orange crate. Miss 
Minna Liechti gave an interesting and 
profitable talk on the life and work of 
her grandfather, the Rev. Carl Ernest 
Cossmann, who ministered to the con- 
gregation for a number of decades and 
whose memory is held in reverence. 
Thus the first school of its kind held at 
Zion Church proves the scriptural in- 
junction, “Train a child in the way he 
should go, and when he is old, he will 
not depart from it.” 


Pastors on Vacation 

Pastors of the synod have been on 
vacation. Pastor Eydt of the Conquerall 
Parish will spend his holiday at his 
home in Kitchener, Ontario. Pastor 
Dauphinee of the Northfield Parish vis- 
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ited various parts of the province. Pas- 
tor Monk of the Midville’ Parish spent 
two weeks in training with the Bridge- 
water Sea Cadets at Rainbow Haven. 
Pastor Conrad of Halifax spent the 
month of August in camp at Martin’s 
Brook, near Lunenburg. : 


Capt. George Innes, who had been 
attached to the Halifax district as Lu- 
theran chaplain in the Canadian Army, 
has been transferred to Aldershot Mil- 
itary Camp, and took up his duties 
there the last of June. 


An Impressive Service 


A very impressive service was held 
in the Church of the Resurrection, 


Halifax, the evening of August 1, in 
celebration of the seventy-first birth- 
day of King Haakon of Norway. The 
church was crowded with Norwegians 
and their Canadian friends. The Lieu- 
tenant-Governor of Nova Scotia, H. E. 
Kendall, and Mrs. Kendall represented 
His Majesty, King George the Sixth. 
Governor Kendall spoke for a few min- 
utes during the service. The City of 
Halifax was represented by the Mayor’s 
appointee, Mr. A. E. Ettinger, who 
brought greetings from the corporation. 
An address in Norwegian was delivered 
by Lieutenant Svae of the Royal Nor- 
wegian Navy, who spoke about condi- 
tions in Norway. Pastor Hindal of the 
Norwegian Seamen’s Church and Pas- 
tor Conrad of Resurrection Church 
also delivered short addresses. Special 
musie included the singing of Norwe- 
gian songs by Miss Lillian Ethier of 
Lunenburg and selections by the Lu- 
theran male quartet’ of Resurrection 
Church. After the service refresh- 
ments were served in the church hall. 


Kchestor—the Hower City 


INNER MISSIONS AND RELIGIOUS EDUCATION IN THE NEWS 
Changes in Important Pastorates 


Walter Krumwiede, S.T.D., pastor of 
Grace Church, Rochester, N. Y., for the 
past twenty-four years, has accepted 
the call of St. John’s Church, Cana- 
joharie, N. Y., effective October 1. He 
succeeds the Rev. Herman F. Vesper, 
now pastor of St. Paul’s, Red Hook, 
N. Y., formerly served by the Rev. 
Walter J. Bielitz, now a chaplain in the 
United States Army, stationed at Drew 
Field, Tampa, Fla., at last reports. 

An interesting sidelight is that Grace 
Church was a member of the former 
New York and New England Synod, 


By Howarp A. KUHNLE 


St. John’s. of the New York Minister- 
ium, and St. Paul’s of the New York 
Synod. Thus, changes of pastorates 
within the United Synod of New York 
help to make the synod more truly 
united, and help various congregations 
to understand the spirit of the synod 
better. 

Dr. Krumwiede has been very. active. 
in all phases of the work while in 
Rochester, but this was detailed in a 
recent Rochester letter in connection | 
with the thirtieth anniversary of his _ 
ordination. Rochesterians, however, 


LEADERS IN THE RELIGIOUS EDUCATION ASSOCIATION OF ROCHESTER 


The Rev. William M. Horn, the Rev. Erich Brandt, Mr. Clarence Neun, Miss 
Dorothy Bundschuh, Mr. Howard C. Field, and the Rev. Eugene L. Stowell 
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wish him God’s richest blessing as he 
takes up his work at Canajoharie. 

G. Elmer Fisher, organist and choir 
director at Grace Church for the past 
thirty-four years, died suddenly July 
23. In addition to his musical work, 
Mr. Fisher was also well known in the 
Rochester business world. 


The Rev. William C. Krumwiede, as- 
sociate pastor on ‘leave from Zion 
Church, is now stationed at Camp Car- 
son, Colorado. He is a captain in the 
infantry. 


The Rev. Edward Traill Horn, III, 
pastor of the Lutheran Church at 
Ithaca, N. Y., has accepted the call of 
the Board of Directors of the Philadel- 
phia Seminary to be assistant profes- 
sor in the Department of Practical The- 
ology at the seminary, effective Sep- 
tember 1. He has been in his present 
pastorate since his ordination in 1934, 
and is the successor of his father, the 
late William M. Horn, D.D. Both his 
grandfathers, Drs. Edward Traill Horn 
and Henry. Eyster Jacobs, were pro- 
fessors in the seminary. Mr. Horn has 
been a member of the Board of Di- 
rectors of the seminary since 1937. 


The Lutheran Leadership Training School 
will meet for ten Monday evenings, 
- beginning October 11, in the Church of 
_the Reformation. Most of those en- 
_ rolled in the courses are Sunday school 
teachers. Each student takes one elec- 
tive course—Old Testament, American 
Church History, or Missions, and all 
students take the appreciation course 
in the Devotional Life of the Christian. 
Present officers of the Lutheran Re- 
ligious Education Association of Roch- 
ester and Vicinity are the Rev. Eugene 
L. Stowell (Resurrection), president; 


the Rev. Erich O. Brandt (Immanuel, © 


Webster), vice-president; Clarence 
Neun (St. John’s), secretary; Howard 
C. Field (Reformation), treasurer; and 
members-at-large on the Executive 
Committee, Miss Dorothy Bundschuh 
(Concordia), Miss Emily Kener (In- 
ner Mission Society), and Mrs, Fred 
O. Schwonke (Resurrection). 

The Lutheran High School Weekday 
Classes of Religious Education will be- 
gin September 20, and continue each 
Monday thereafter. Classes are held in 
five churches in various sections of the 
city. Teachers are Pastors Paul 
Schmieder (St. John’s), Alfred L. Beck 

\ (Reformation), William Long Dowler 

(Redeemer), Henry C. Erbes (Trin- 
ity), Robert W. Stackel (Emmanuel), 
and William M. Horn (Peace). 


$10,000 Inner Mission Roll Call 

The annual Roll Call of the Inner 
| Mission Society will open October 14 
and close on the twenty-eighth. Inner 
' Mission Sunday will be celebrated in 
the congregations October 3 or 10. 
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New Rally Day Invitation Post Cards 


.-1T'S RELLY Day! 


T will not forget thy word..mme 


No. 1961—Beginner. “You’ve grown so big 
and helpful since last Rally Day was here, 
Your CHURCH SCHOOL says, “Be sure to 
come on RALLY DAY this year.” Bible 
verse: “The child grew.” Luke 2: 40. 


No. 1962—Primary. “I guess someone sent 
you a post card with pictures and words that 
say: ‘There’s a good time coming in Church 
School. Be sure to come Rally Day.’” Bible 
verse: “I was glad when they said unto me, 
Let us go into the house of the Lord.” Ps. 
Wires bs 


No. 1963—Junior. “We work hard to win. 
Make RALLY DAY a winner with every 
member present. When everybody helps, big 
things can be done. Bible verse: “The people 
had a mind to work.” Neh: 4:6. 


No. 1964—Young People and Senior. “Our 
CHURCH SCHOOL needs enthusiasm and 


good will. Start the fall and winter work 
with a great GET-TOGETHER on RALLY 


DAY.” Bible verse: “Whatsoever thy hand 
findeth to do, do it with thy might.” Eccl. 
9: 16. 


No. 1965—General. “Make our Church a 
Rallying Point for Work to be Done. A Grand 
Beginning with a Great Get-together Rally 
Day.” Bible verse: “Behold, I say unto you, 
Life up your eyes, and look on the fields; for 
they are white already to harvest.” John 4: 35. 


No. 1086—General. “Follow the Gleam to 
Church Next Sunday ... It’s Rally Day!” 
Bible verse: “I will not forget thy word.” 
Ps. 119: 16. 


RALLY DAY OFFERING ENVELOPE 


No. 3066. Litho- 
graphed in colors and 
made of strong stock. 
Size, 41/4 x 2!/> inches. 
Price, 40 cents a 100; 
$3.50 a 1,000. 


No. 3066 


Attractively lithographed in color and printed on fine grade 
card stock. With invitation printed on address side. Use these 
cards to encourage large attendance on Rally day. 

Price, 20 cents a dozen; $1.25 a hundred. 


No. 1960—Cradle Roll or Nursery. 
brought us here to say, ‘Come to CHURCH SCHOOL 
Rally Day.’” Bible verse: “Come with us.” Num. 10:29. 


“This card has 


No. 1060 


NEW RALLY DAY SOUVENIR No. 1060. Printed in six colors on a heavy stock. 
New folder style with Bible text on inside. Punched and strung with cord. Size, 2!/5 
x 2 inches. Price, 20 cents a dozen; $1.25 a hundred. 


CELLULOID RALLY DAY BUTTON 


MADE UP IN ATTRACTIVE DESIGN IN COLORS 
Price, 25 cents a dozen; $1.75 a hundred. 


CHICAGO 


1228 SPRUCE STREET 


COLUMBIA 


PHILADELPHIA 7, PA. 


PITTSBURGH 
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Since this is the Tenth Anniversary 
Roll Call, the goal has been set at 
$10,000. Carlton Shepherd, last year’s 
chairman, will serve again this year. 

The Inner Mission is expanding its 
service this fall by the establishment of 
a consultation clinic on family coun- 
seling. At the invitation of the society, 
Miss Henrietta Lund, consultant of the 
Department of Welfare of the National 
Lutheran Council, will come to Roch- 
ester to survey the local situation and 
make suggestions for future work. The 
Rev. Fred W. Heins, superintendent, 
was elected at its recent meeting in 
Detroit as chairman for 1944 for the 
Atlantic. Region of the Lutheran Wel- 
fare Conference. 


An Interesting Program 


Dr. F. R. Knubel, pastor of Reforma- 
tion, recently completed a highly suc- 
cessful year as president of the Min- 
isters’ Union of Rochester and Vicinity 
(for all Protestant pastors). Since this 
is the time of the year when similar 
organizations are setting up programs, 
last year’s program is given in outline. 
James P. B. Duffy, .Esq., former con- 
gressman, chairman of the Monroe 
County Draft Appeals Board, told of 
his problems, especially as they relate 


to the home and to conscientious ob-_ 


jectors, Dr. Albert D. Kaiser, former 
president of the Monroe County Med- 
ical Association and eminent pediatri- 
cian, spoke on, “Is Modern Youth 
Healthy?” James\M. Spinning, super- 
intendent of schools, gave a fine topic 
on, “War Problems of the Schools.” 
Kenneth. Messenger, superintendent of 
the Hillside Children’s Center, spoke 
on “The Minister’s Use of Social 
Agencies.” The Rev. Elwin A. Miller, 
a member of the New York Synod, 
and Protestant chaplain at the State 
School for Boys at Industry, took the 
topic, “The Religious Approach to the 
Delinquent Boy.” 


Recently we wrote of a man who had 
served thirty-three years on the coun- 
cil of Peace Church. Here is another 
record: August Nowack has been a 
member of the council of St. John’s, 
Victor, continuously since May 28, 
1899, when the first council was elected. 


“MARCH OF FAITH” PROGRAM 

THE speaker on the March of Faith 
program over radio station WCAL for 
the month of September is Dr. N. M. 
Ylvisaker of Minneapolis, Minn., Serv- 
ice Director, National Lutheran Coun- 
cil, and president of the Chaplains’ As- 
sociation. The music will be by one of 
the Lutheran college choirs. 

This program is broadcast every 
Sunday, 3.00 P. M. to 4.00 P. M. 

WCAL broadcasts on a frequency of 
770 kilocycles. 

Martin Hecianp, Director. 
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Fifteen Years of Service to Youth 


By Camp Director MARSHALL E. BRENNEMAN 


Came Nawaxkwa, Lutheran Leader- 
ship Training Camp in the first range 
of the South Mountains of upper 
Adams County near Gettysburg, Pa., 
where more than 11,000 young people 
have received training in Christian 
leadership since the camp ground was 
dedicated in June 1929, marked the 
fifteenth anniversary with special ex- 
ercises Sunday, August 8. 

Special cognizance of the anniver- 
sary was taken at all camp services 
that day, but the observation reached 
its climax at 3.30 Pp. m. on the camp 
grounds with the Rev. Marshall E. 
Brerineman, director, presiding. 

Speakers representing the camp’s 


Board of Directors and the sponsoring © 
agency, the Parish and Church School 
Board of the United Lutheran Church 
in America, traced the growth of Camp 
Nawakwa and set high goals for its 
future in influencing the spiritual lead- 
ership of tomorrow’s church. 


The Founder Honored 


The invocation was given by the Rev. — 
Robert H. Fischer, youngest son of the 
late Dr. M. Hadwin Fischer, founding 
director of the camp, whose memory 
was specially honored in the program. 
Scripture was read and prayer was of- 
fered by the Rev. Willis R. Ford of 
Baltimore. 


lf You're Going to the Movies 


CONSULT THESE ESTIMATES OF CURRENT FILMS 


Films marked M may appeal to Mature Audience. 
Films marked Y may appeal to Young People. 


Prepared by Independent Filmscores, a private reviewing service 


BEST CURRENT FILMS 


For Family: Bambi, The Human Comedy, In Which We Serve, My Friend Flicka, 
The Pride of the Yankees, Saludos Amigos, Yankee Doodle Dandy. 
For Mature Audience: Casablanca, Desert Victory, Five Graves to Cairo, The 
Immortal Sergeant, Mission to Moscow, The Moon Is Down, The More the Merrier, The - 
Pied Piper, Random Harvest, Shadow of a Doubt, The Siege of Leningrad, Tennessee_ 


Johnson, This Land Is Mine. 


Best Foot Forward Musical. Movie star, 


(MGM) 

Lucille Ball 

Harry James and disrupt proceedings. 
Orchestra ; 


Black Sea Fighters 
(Russian Film, 
commentary by 
Frederic March) 


German-held coast, 


of Sevastopol. 


The Constant 
Nymph (War.) 
Chas, Boyer 
Joan Fontaine 
Alexis Smith 


wed to 


First Comes 
Courage (Col.) 
Brian Aherne 
Carl Esmond 
Merle Oberon 


Ghosts on the Loose Melodrama. Rowdy young- 
sters track down nest of 


(Mono.) 


“East Side Kids” Nazi spies. 


The Ox-Bow 
Incident (Fox) 
Dana Andrews 
H, Davenport 
Henry Fonda 


Drama. 


innocent. 


Documentary. A commando 
raid by Soviet seamen on 
shots 
of action during long siege 


Drama in life of musician, 
material-minded 
wife, saved from stagnation 
by adoration and under- 
standing he receives from 
a delicate adolescent girl. 


Melodrama of Norwegian 
underground activity, with 
usual brutal details, bloody 
commando raid for a finale. 


A lynching in a 
western cow town, fostered 
by supposedly leading cit- 
izens, with too-late discov- 
ery that the victims were 


for Light and at times tuneful, this is | 


publicity, lands in military marred by leaden action, labored | 
academy to attend prom, 


comedy, and some situations not in 
best of taste. Mostly dull. M, Y 


Grim and impressive in portrayal of 
actual combat, with memorable hu- 
man details that color larger action. ' 
Vivid, effectively put together. M,Y 


Sentimental in conception, but ef- 
fectively interpreted by able cast 
and done with sympathy and a sure 
touch. M 


A carbon copy of many previous 
patterns, its people cardboard fig- 
ures, its action stilted, abounding in 
coincidences to point ‘of comic. Un- 
convincing. 


Noisy, labored, mediocre. 


An uaconpione ae parable; some 
of its detail more crude than artistic 
—but admirable in plea for sanity, 
decency, courage in the face of pop- 
ular demand. M, Y 


The Lutheran 


The first address was given by the 
Rev. Ernest J. Hoh of Lancaster, rep- 


resentative of the camp's Board of | gt | «sSUSQUEHANNA UNIVERSITY 


of Fait 2 Mr. Hoh traced the camp’s : - SELINSGROVE, PENNSYLVANIA 

2 : : q oS we a : ass 
history and paid special tribute to the Foe bas Gapeeye S eee of Christian 

a ’ 
late Dr. Fischer as the EUROS founder. : While the regular. four-year liberal arts curriculum 
He mentioned also services that “inter- 28 : continues as heretofore to be the standard course at Sus- 
” quehanna University, at present it is also serving to edu- 

ested friends” have performed. Z cate over three hundred prospective aviation cadets in 

The second speaker was the Rev. : : basic college subjects. Our own professors are teaching 
' Arthur H. Getz, Philadelphia, secretary ee the prospective soldiers of the air. : 
of the Parish and Church School ‘ é A ea yo RPS pec are admitted: September 15, 
Board. His theme was, “A Forward : So : (1) Preparation for Theology, Law, Medicine, Dentistry, 


5 : : : Public Service—A.B. 

Look. : . (2) Preparation for Teaching—A.B. 

: : (3) Preparation for Business and Music—B.S. 
Received Special Mention Bie For further information write 


The following group of persons con- The Library _ PRESIDENT G. MORRIS SMITH, A.M., D.D,, LL.D. 


nected with the past and present or- 
ganization of camp were presented to 
the group: Mrs. M. Hadwin Fischer, 
widow of the founder; Mrs. Marian 


Why Choose a Junior College? 


e@ Because young people need personal at- 
tention from the ages of 15 to 19, the 
Junior College years. 

Because graduates of a Junior College are 
well prepared to take up specialized work 


M. Hadwin of a College in the third year. 
Fischer, Ph.D., Because the Junior ‘College is able to 
Lead . carry on Christian education unhampered 
a Leader m by the necessities of war. 
Sunday School Because at MARION COLLEGE, Marion, 
k Virginia, girls can have two years of col- 
Wor lege work, who cannot take a full four- 


and the year college course. 
a Address 

REV. HENRY E. HORN, President 
BOX K, MARION, VA. 


IDLAND COLLEGE 


Fremont, Nebraska 


Founder of 
Camp Nawakwa 


Fischer Hammer, their daughter; the 
Rev. Robert H. Fischer; Miss La Vene 
Grove, associate camp director to the 
‘founder, camp director, 1939 and 1940; 
and present associate director, Mrs. 
Reba Alexander, director of the Junior 
Camps; M. C. Black, the camp’s master 
-earpenter; Robert Young, camp chef 
for many years; also these members of 
_ the Board of Directors: Alvin R. Nissly, 
Hanover; Dr. Harvey D. Hoover, Get- 
-tysburg; the Rev. Ernest J. Hoh; Dr. 
-A. Monroe Hall, Williamsport; Frank . 
P. Reiter, Johnstown; and Harry 
Smeltzer, Harrisburg. 

There was special music by a chorus 
: of high school girls and a camp choir. 
: After the period of silent meditation in 

memory of Dr. Fischer, the exercises 
“closed with the benediction by Dr. 
‘Hoover. About 385 persons participated 
in the exercises. 

In co-operation with the Parish and 
‘Church School Board, the following 
‘persons have attended Nawakwa on 
scholarship this summer: the Rev. 
Thomas Weeks, Marlow, Ga.; A. O. 
Frank, D.D., Fremont, Nebr.; the Rev. 


THE westernmost college of the United Lutheran Church in 
America will begin its 56th consecutive year of liberal arts 
education on September 6, 1943. 


For Information and 
Literature, write 


FRED. .C. WIEGMAN, D.D. 


President. 


Wallace Livers, Ponca, Nebr.; the Rev. EAS C. As Rodis Library 
Paul Plasterer, Covington, Ohio; the (Co-educational) | LENOIR RHYNE COLLEGE HICKORY, N. C. 
Rev. Carl Plack, Huntingdon, W. Va.; Owned and controlled by The United Evangelical Lutheran Synod of North Carolina. 
the Rev. F, M. Hanes, Elkhart, Ind. y accre eC iy e sou AB. d-BS. Decrees: eges an econdary. chools. 

j j Pre-professional, Teachers’, Business Administration and Music Courses. 

i Despite many odds, Camp Nawakwa Expenses $380.00 to $400.00. 

has enjoyed a very beneficial season For information and catalogue, write 


with an enrollment of 1,330 persons. P. E. MONROE, President—LENOIR RHYNE COLLEGE, HICKORY, N. C. 
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NEW YORK CITY 


Visitors always welcome at 
THE CHURCH OF THE ADVENT 


BROADWAY AND 93RD STREET 
Sunday Services at 11 A. M. 
HENRY W. SNYDER, JR., Pastor 


CHICAGO ‘icotocican, SEMINARY 
In the Heart of the Nation. 
The Church Trains Leaders for Critical 
Times 
For information and catalog address 
President Charles B. Foelsch, D.D., Ph.D. 
Maywood, I[linois 


News from the Board of 


Foreign Missions 
August 14, 1943 


Tue following cablegram has just 

been received— 
“Louis Bowers Arrived 
(Signed) Miriam Miller’’ 

Though the cablegram is without 
origin, it undoubtedly, came from Mon- 
rovia, where Mrs. Miller lives. Mr. 
Bowers traveled by steamer, Portu- 
guese Line, to Lisbon, and from there 
by clipper to Monrovia. 


Get all the education 
you can NOW! 


The armed forces and the war industries demand trained men and women. 
If circumstances prevent you from completing a college education, get as 


much. as you can. 


It pays more now than ever before. 


Come to a college 


geared to the needs of the present and the future, and able to help you 
make the most of your opportunity. Don’t delay. Write for information today. 


WITTENBERG COLLEGE 
SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 


Cadet Nurses Enrolled in Los Angeles School 


Assist War Effort and Receive Education 
Without Cost 


LUTHERAN COLLEGIATE SCHOOL OF NURSING 


The California Hospital—a 350-bed institution 


Accredited Collegiate School 
affiliated with the University of 
Southern California. Graduates 
receive the Bachelor of Science 
degree. Applicants must have two 
years of junior college, including 
prenursing subjects. 


A MAJOR DEFENSE AREA 


Graduate nurses needed at the 
California Hospital and the Santa 
Monica Hospital. 


California State registration 
not required. 


Write for information regarding 
employment or The School of 
Nursing to 


The Lutheran Hospital Society 
of Southern California (operating 
The California Hospital, The 
Santa Monica Hospital.) 


1414 SOUTH HOPE STREET, LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 


RITZ E. HEERMAN, F.A.C.H.A. 
Superintendent 
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CHRISTINE A. LARSEN, R.N.B.S. 
Director of Nurses 
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The Rev. C. Gordon Parker, who left~ 
Monrovia last week by clipper arrived 
at his home, 304 Linden Street, Lititz, 
Pa., August 13. 


The Liberia Mission has requested 
by cable that the Board arrange for 
passage for Miss Bertha Koenig to re- 
turn to America at once. Arrange- 
ments have been made and cablegram 
sent to Liberia by the Pan-American 
Airways granting her passage to 
America. 


A passport has been obtained for Miss 
Elsie Otto to return to Liberia. 
(Signed) M. Epwin Tuomas, 
Administrative Secretary. 
18 E. Mt. Vernon Place, : 
Baltimore, Maryland. 


PERSONAL 


Technical Sergeant Everett A. Dasher, 
a member of Zion Lutheran Church, 
Marlow, Ga., has been awarded the fol- 
lowing medals for gallant and distin- 
guished service as radio operator on a 
Flying Fortress, based in England: The 
Distinguished Flying Cross, the Purple 
Heart, and the Air Medal with three 
Oak Leaf Clusters. 

Sergeant Dasher is slowly recovering 
from his wounds in an American mil- 
itary hospital located somewhere in 
England. He is a graduate of Newberry 
College, Newberry, S. C., where he 
served as president of the Student 
Y. M. C. A. in his senior year. His 
brother, the Rev. O. G. Dasher, is a 
chaplain in the Navy. Two fighting 
Salzburgers! os 


. 

The Rev. Ralph L. Wagner of Stone- 
hurst, Upper Darby, Pa. was guest 
preacher in St. John’s Church, Folcroft;_ 
Immanuel Church, Norwood; the Fort | 
Washington Lutheran Church; and. 
Trinity Church, Coatesville, Pa., during | 
July, August and the first Sunday in | 
September. 


CONGREGATIONS 


Greenville, S. C. At an impressive 
service held at Trinity Church on the 
evening of June 20, Mr. Charles J. 
Shealy, Jr., of Spartanburg, S. C., and 
Mr. Vernon F. Frazier of Greenville, | 
were ordained to the gospel ministry | 
by the Rev. Karl W. Kinard, president | 
of the South Carolina Synod. The ser- | 
mon was preached by Dr. C. J. Shealy, | 
father of one of the young ordinands. | 
Dr. H. S. Petrea, statistical secretary’ 
of the synod, and Dr. E. Z. Pence, pas- i 
tor of Trinity Church, participated in_ 
the service. 

Mr. Shealy has accepted the call to} 
become pastor of St. Paul’s Church,| 
Aiken, S. C., and Mr. Frazier to St. 


The Lutheran| 


Paul’s, Mt. Pleasant, and Trinity 
Church, Georgetown, S. C. 

Mr. Frazier was installed June 27 at 
St. Paul’s, Mt. Pleasant, by the pres- 
ident of the synod, and in the afternoon 
was accompanied to Georgetown by 
him, where a service was held in the 
beautiful church which has been com- 
pleted recently. 


Nashville, Tenn. The First Lutheran 
Church of this city, I. W. Gernert, D.D., 
pastor, on Sunday, July 4, celebrated 
an event long to be remembered. The 
occasion was the burning of the bonds 
of indebtedness on their new church 
lots, purchased in 1926. The final pay- 
ment was $8,600. The speaker for the 
occasion was Lieut. George D. Wolfe, 
chaplain, of Camp Forrest. 

A service lounge for soldiers has 
been opened by the congregation for 
more than a year, and more than 2,000 
service men have made use of the com- 
fort offered. Forty Lutheran boys are 
stationed at Vanderbilt University with 
a Lutheran lieutenant colonel in charge 
of all the men at the university. Thirty- 
five Lutheran boys are at Peabody Col- 
lege among the 700 men stationed there. 

Pastor Gernert is now in the twenty- 
first year of his ministry in this parish. 


OBITUARY 


Mrs. William Roedel Brown 


a Mary Eve Cassell Brown, widow of the late 

Rev. William Roedel Brown, passed to her eter- 
nal reward July 22, after a brief illness at her 
home near Rural Retreat, Virginia. 

Mrs. Brown, the daughter of Michael Cassell 
and Elizabeth Repass Cassell, was born Feb- 
ruary 24, 1866. She was graduated from Marion 
College in 1886 and married the Rev. William 

. Roedel Brown March 1, 1888. There were four 
children born to this happy union, namely: 
Anne Margaret, Florence Earhart, Paul Cassell 
and Josephine Virginia. Two of the children, 
Mrs. Florence Brown Hounshell of Rural Re- 
treat and Mrs. Josephine Brown White of Rich- 
lands, Va., survive to mourn the departure of 
their mother. 

Pastor and Mrs. Brown began their life work 
more than fifty years ago in historic Organ 
Church in Rowan County, North Carolina. Due 
to the ill health of Pastor Brown, they were 
forced to retire after several years in the active 
ministry, and built a country home in the 
Black Lick section near Rural Retreat, Vir- 

inia, where their lives became a benediction 
o all who knew them. 

Mrs. Brown was from a family of Christian 
ministers. Her great-grandfather was John 
Jacob Repass, the pioneer Lutheran minister in 
Southwest Virginia, Two of her uncles—John 
C. Repass and Stephen A. Repass—were min- 
isters. She was a sister of the late Rev. C. W. 
Cassell and the aunt of the Rev. Joseph B. 
Cassell, now a chaplain in the armed forces. 
The Rev. E. A. Repass was her cousin. 

Mrs. Brown not only served graciously as 
pastor’s wife in several parsonages in North 
Carolina and Virginia, but she served several 
terms as president and several terms as treas- 
urer of the Women’s Missionary Society of the 
Synod of Virginia. She was treasurer of 
Corinth congregation at the time of her death. 
Her life was known as one of a fine Christian 
spirit, manifesting a strong faith and fortitude 

. which carried her triumphantly through her 

‘trials and great sorrows. 

The funeral service was held in Corinth Lu- 
theran Church near Rural Retreat, Virginia, by 
Pastors A. Kenneth Hewitt, E. H. Copenhaver, 
D.D., and Walter Spencer. Interment took place 
in near-by Kimberlin Cemetery. 

A. Kenneth Hewitt. 


Mrs. G. Morris Smith 


Lillian V. Johanson Smith, wife of Dr. G. 
Morris Smith, president of Susguehanna Uni- 
versity, entered into life August 6. Seriously 
ill for several months, she passed away at her 
home in Selinsgrove, Pa. 

Born in New York City, April 7, 1892, the 
daughter of Emil and Elizabeth’ Johanson, she 
was educated in the public schools of the city 
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and at the business college. In 1920 she was 
united in marriage to the Rev. G. Morris Smith, 
then pastor of the English Lutheran Church of 
Mt. Vernon, N. Y., of which she was a faithful 
member. Subsequently Mrs. Smith was the de- 
voted partner of her husband while he was 
pastor of the Church of the Redeemer, Buffalo, 
N. Y., 1920-1928, and since then as president 
of Susquehanna University at Selinsgrove, Pa. 

She was the mother of three children, all of 
whom survive: Elizabeth Virginia Smith, re- 
cently graduated from Randolph-Macon Wo- 
man’s College; George Morris Smith, a junior 
at Susquehanna University; and John Leigh 
Smith, in the Junior High School at Selinsgrove. 
Besides her children and husband, a sister and 
brother remain to cherish her memory, Miss 
A. E. Johanson and Dr. John A. M. Johanson, 
both of New York. 

Mrs. Smith was a devoted mother, a faithful 
and loving wife, committed to the high im- 
portance of the Christian home, resolute and 
steadfast in her faith in Christ. 

The funeral service was held at the home in 
Selinsgrove on Sunday evening, August 8, and 
was in charge of Dr. T. W. Kretchmann, a 
member of the faculty at Susquehanna Univer- 
sity. - Burial took place in Kensico Cemetery, 
Westchester County, New York. . V. B. 


The Rev. Luther Grant Stauffer 


son of the late Henry K. and Hannah Stauffer, 
and for many years a well-known Lutheran 
minister in York and Adams County churches, 
died suddenly July 27 at the home of his 
daughter and son-in-law, Mr. and Mrs. Harry 
Sanders, in York, Pa., aged 72 years, 8 months, 
and 20 days. He attended the York, County 
Academy and Susquehanna Seminary. 

He began his ministry at the age of thirty, at 
Loganville, Pa. From there he went to the 
Plum Creek Charge near Sunbury, Pa., later 
returning to York County to accept a call to 
Manchester, Pa. He returned to Sunbury for 
several years, only to return to York County, 
this time to the York Haven-Goldsboro pastor- 
ate. He went to Adams County to the New 
Chester Charge, later returning to the Mt. Wolf 
Charge, including Emigsville, Roundtown, and 
Starview. 

Mr. Stauffer retired because of a throat ail- 
ment in 1926, but was doing supply work until 
two years ago. 

He married Anna §S. Rohback, daughter of 
Major E. R. Rohback of Selinsgrove, Pa., in 
1902. He leaves a son, Philip Rohback Stauffer, 
Falls Church, Va., and two daughters, Blanche 
L. Keeney and Mary Ruth Sanders; six grand- 
children and the following brothers and sisters: 


George Stauffer, Tennessee; Harry Stauffer, 
Gettysburg; Elmer Stauffer, Chicago; Mrs. 
Mazie Sprenkle, Menges Mills, Pa.; Mrs. Elsie 


Moul, Detroit; and Miss Anna Stauffer, Clair 
Stauffer, Robert Stauffer, yeu Stauffer and 
Willis Stauffer, all of York, 

Funeral services were Held Friday morning, 
July 30, at St. James Lutheran Church, York, 
Pa., in charge of the Rev. G. E. Miller, as- 
sisted by the Rev. Henry W. Sternat, president 
of the West Pennsylvania Conference of the 
Central Pennsylvania Synod, and the Rev. 
Glenn T. Hafer, president of the Lutheran Min- 
isterial Association of York and York County. 
Burial took place in Greenmount Cemetery, 
York. aah G. E. Miller. 


CONVENTION OF U. L. C. A. WOMEN’S 
MISSIONARY SOCIETY 


The twelfth convention of the Women’s Mis- 
sionary Society of the United Lutheran Church 
in America will be held in Roanoke, Va., Octo- 
ber 2-5, 1943. The sessions will be held in the 
Hotel Roanoke, where official delegates of the 
convention will be given hospitality. 

Mrs. J. L. Almond, Jr., Rec. Sec. 


WOMEN’S MEETING — 


The sixty-first annual convention of the 
Women’s Missionary Society of the Evangelical 
Lutheran Synod of Maryland will be held at 


the Church of the Reformation, Caroline and | 


Lanvale Sts., Baltimore, Md., October 13 and 
14, the Rev. Howard F. Reisz pastor. 
Harriett Engelbrecht, Sec. 


CONFERENCE 


The Central Conference of the Synod of Ohio 
will meet at Trinity Church, Millersburg, Ohio, 
the Rev. Knox R. Roberts pastor, September 
20 and 21. The sessions will be opened with 
the Holy Communion Service at 10.30 A. M., 
Monday, September 20. The sermon will be 
preached by the president of conference, the 


- Rev. George W. Dittmar. 


The Brotherhood Banquet will be held in the 
church parlors, Monday at 7.00 P. M. The ad- 
dress will be given by C. F. Koch, D.D., execu- 
tive secretary of the Board of Social Missions 
of the United Lutheran Church. 

K. J. Bishop, "Sec. pro tem. 


MORE CHAPLAINS NEEDED 


Dr. Ralph H. Long, executive director of the 
National Lutheran Council, reports that at the 
present time the “unfilled quota’ of Lutheran 


Nursing Service Urgently Needed 
Help Your Country and Yourself 
TRAIN TO BE A PRACTICAL NURSE 


THE VOCATIONAL HOSPITAL TRAINING 
SCHOOL FOR PRACTICAL NURSES 
. A Nationally Recognized School 
OFFERS WOMEN FROM 18 to 50 
A NINE MONTHS’ COURSE 
Eight Classes a Year 
Neat Classes begin September 1 and October 15 


Write for information 


VOCATIONAL HOSPITAL, INC. 
5511 Lyndale Ave., S., Minneapolis, Minn. 


ATLANTIC CITY 


THE ORVILLE 
South Tennessee near Beach. European Plan. 
Running Water. Free Bathing. Rooms. $1.00 up. 
Booklet.—J. M. Roesch. 


Hamma Divinity School 
The Theological Seminary of 
Wittenberg College 


For catalog and information address 
Dean E. E. Flack, Th.D., D.D., Springfield, O. 


THE 
Lutheran Cheological Seminary 
at Philadelphia 


LUTHER D. REED, President 
Situated in the fine residential section of 
Mt. Airy. 

Undergraduate department opens on 
Sept. 14. Incoming students will re- 
port on Sept. 13. 

Graduate School opens on Oct. 7 
at 9.30 A. M. 

For information and catalog address 
FREDERIC W. FRIDAY, Registrar 
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chaplains for 1943, to be appointed through ap- 
plications to the Council, is 117. This means 
that out of nearly 7,000 pastors serving in the 
eight general bodies co-operating in the Coun- 
cil, an average of about twenty-four a month 
for the remainder of this year should be re- 
cruited for service in the United States Army. 

Ordained men who feel the call to serve the 
men and women in the armed forces should 
make inquiries and applications through Dr. 
Long’s office at 39 East 35th Street, New York, 
16, N. Y.—N. L. C. News Bureau. 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS 


Aurand, D.D., Charles G., from 124 16th St., 
Wheeling, W. Va., to 26 Maple Ave., Wood- 
lawn, Wheeling, W. Va. 

Doberstein, D.D., John W., from 504 Haws Ave., 


Torsisiowns Pa., to 36 S. 17th St., Allentown, 
a. 
Puffenberger, S. H., from Vanatta, Ohio, to 


Route 2, Newark, Ohio. 

Addy, J. V., from Springfield, Ga., to Granite- 
ville, S. C. 

Huddle, B. Paul, from Sattenapalle, 
District, India, to Bedford, Va. 

Johnson, Dana H., from 1520 N. Lancaster St., 
Arlington, Va., to c/o Lutheran Church, Sitka, 
Alaska. 

Krauch, Oscar, from 163 E. Haverhill St., Law- 
rence, Mass., to 25 Los Robles St., Williams- 
ville, 21, N. Y. 

Kunkle, H. R., from Lutheran Mission, New 
Amsterdam, British Guiana, to Colburn, Ind. 

Marburger, W. H., from Chicora, Pa., to 601 
Seventh Ave., New Brighton, Pa. 
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An Attractive Guide to Daily Living 


A CHRISTIAN CALENDAR © 
_A Christian calendar should play a part in every . 
Christian home—as a daily reminder of your faith 


q 
The new 1944 Church Year Calendar is more. 
attractive than ever. It has large, prominent figures 


and a convenient guide to private devotions. 


Grandma can read without her specs; beautiful 
religious pictures even the smallest children cal i 
enjoy; inspiration for the whole family in the daily 
Bible verses and readings noted. It also acts as a, 
handy guide to seasons and festivals of the Church 
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Illustrations 
PRICE LIST 
i ae Cake et COVER—Faith of Our Fathers 
$1.00 $1.20 , JANUARY—The Flight into Egypt 
3.00 3.60 é FEBRUARY—Repentance of Judas . 
6.00 7.50 : MARCH—Christ Before Pilate as 
9.50 15.00 : APRIL—First Eastern Morn * 
18.00 30.00 ; MAY—The Great Healer 4 
ae i JUNE—Jesus Blessing the Children q 
48.00 90.00 JULY—The Sermon on the Mount ; 
Retail Price — 30 cents. AUGUST—The Miracle of Loaves and Fishes 


SEPTEMBER—Jesus with His Disciples 


TERMS: Cash*within 30 days after delivery, pro- 
viding order is signed by a pastor or officer of an OCTOBER—Jesus at the Supper Table 


organization. Not returnable. Transportation extra : NOVEMBER—Christ with Mary and Martha 


on quantities of two hundred and over. 


DECEMBER—The Nativity 


Many church and church school organizations act as a sales agency for this calendar. If there is no such | 
agency in your church, order the calendar direct from our nearest office as noted below. a 


THE UNITED LUTHERAN PUBLICATION HOUSE 


1228 Spruce Street, Philadelphia 7, Pa. 


860 N. Wabash Ave. f ‘610 Smithfield St. ; i iv“ * 1617 Sumter St. 
Chicago 11 5 Pittsburgh 22 Columbia 3, S, C. 
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